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SIR, 

I Beg leave to infcribe the fol- 
lowing performance to your 
jiame : for to whom can I, with 
fo much propriety, addrefs, -ei- 
ther a Treatife on Politenefs, or 
a Tranflation from the Italian 
language, as to a Gentleman, who 
is fo perfedt a mafter of the one, 

a- 2' and 
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and fo complete a model of the 
other ? 

Yet, Sir, though I am con- 
vinced your patronage would 
give no fmall importance to my 
work, I do not expedl you to be 
anfwerable for the defedls, either 
of the Tranflation or of the Ori- 
ginal : .but was willing to take 
this opportunity of thus pub- 
licly acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to you, and of fubfcrib- 
ing myfelf, 

with great Eftcem, 
SIR, 

Your obliged, 

humble fervant, 

The TRANSLATOR. 



PREFACE. 



THE following Treatifc is 
one of thofe, which, for its 
utility in regulating the manners of 
youth, the critics have pronounced 
" to be worth its weight in gold.** 
It is fuppofed * to be addrcffed to 

* The original iays^ in the charafter, 
** d*un vecchio ideata," an imaginary old 
man intruding his pupil : but, from feve- 
ral circumdancesy he feeoii to have had 
fome particular young Nobleman in 

t a young 
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a young Nobleman, and was 
written by the elegant Giovanni 
de la Cafa, Archbifhop of Bene- 
vento, in the fixteenth century, 
about the beginning of our Queen 
Elizabeth's reign-, and (hews to 
what a degree of refinement, both 
in manners and in literature, the 
Italians were arrived, at a period 
when we were juft emerging from 
Gothicifm and barbarity. 

> It was foon tranflated into Latin 
by Chytraeus, Profeffor of Poetry 
atRoftock-, and into French, to- 
wards the end of the laft century, 
by Monfieur Duhamel. But though 

^ the writers upon the art of Pleafing 

in 
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in Converfation, may have borrowed 
from it, I do not find that it was 
ever tranflated into Englifh; and 
the Original being become fcarce, 
befides the ufe it may be of to 
young people, it may be recom- 
mended to the public as a literary 
curiojity *. 

Mr, Sterne f feems to fpeak of 
it as a romance, and calls it Gala^ 
tea ; an evident proof that he had 
not read it at leaft, if he had ever 
feen it. The Author gives it the 

• The Tranflator could meet with it In 
only one public library at Oxford, — the 
elegant Codrington coUeaion at AH Souls 
College. 

. t Trift. Shandy. 

title 
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title of Gftlateo, hi compli0)eot to 
an old Courtier of that name, dif- 
tlnguilbed by his wit^ learning, and 
poUteneis, in the palace of John 
Matthew Gilbcrto, Bilhop of Ve- 
rona; at whofe requeft, and by 
whole encouragement (the Author 
tells us) he undertook this work. 

De la Cafa himfelf was a Floren- 
tine, and wa5 fnade Archbifhop of 
iBenevento by Pope Paul III. who 
would alfo have raifed him to 
the purple ; but that he was acculed 
of being " furteufement debauchee* 
furioufly debauched, fays a French 
writer. This, however, wasjuftly 
confidcred by others, as a mere ca- 
lumny : 
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Samny : and it is not at all pco^ 
ibable, that Paul III. (a man of 
41 very rttpc&zblc charafler) or bis 
fuccefibi; MarceUus Ih or Paul 11^ 
would have employed a man, no- 
corious for his debaucheries, in fo 
many important negotiations : nei- 
ther is it at all confiftent with the 
account which is given of De la 
Cafa's retiring to Rome, and fpend^ 
jng a confiderable part of his life 

4n tranquiUity and fblitude ; highly 
^ftecmed by the learned, and find* 
ang no pleafiare but in his books. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that 
many of the precepts here deliver- 
ed, (efpecially in the forioer.part of 

b the 
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the Trcatife) are ridiculous ; and 
caution againfl: indelicacies, which 
no one of any education can, in 
this age, be guilty of. 

To this I anfwer, that if, by r/- 
diculouSy be meant contemptible, I 
own, I cannot think any thing con- 
temptibky that tends to make us 
more agreeable to each other in 
focicty. 

But if by ridiculous be meant 
laughable \ this, indeed, I muft 
acknowledge ; as the Author feems 
to have placed thcfe foibles in as 
ftrong and humorous a light as pof- 
fible, in hopes of laughing people 
out of them. And I defy any man 

to 
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to read many of his refleftions wirfi 
a ferious countenance : not to men-, 
tion the merit, which thofe little fa^ 
tirical ftrokcs have (like the charack 
ters of Theophraftus) in giving us 
a curious pifture of the affeftations 
and fopperies of the age, in which 
they were written. For Which rea* 
ion, alfo, I have imitated, in fome 
places, what, perhaps, may be 
thought a grojfnefs of expreflion in 
the original -, and retained allulions 
to cuftoms now obfblete *• 

As to the fecond part of the ob- 
jeftion, " that no one of any cdo-, 

* As the manner of wearing their beards^ 
their wafiiing before dinner^ &c» 

b 2 cation 
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cation can now be guilty <^ fuch ab- 
furd pradioes as are here fometimes 
hinted at :** it mufl be owned, in- 
deed, that in this age, the theory of 
Politenefs is fufficiently understood s 
and that in fome refpeds, perhaps^ 
we ace rather in danger of too much 
i;efiiaenient, than of the coatrary ex^ 
treme, of indelicacy and ruftidty 
of maimers, in our intercoyrfe with 
.each other. 

Yet it may be queftioncd, whe- 
ther, in other inftances, fome cau- 
tions, on this bead, may not, from 
time to time, become neceflary, to 
prevent us from relapfing again in- 
to unpolitenefs and indelicacy. 

I re- 
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I remember a country gentleman, 
not long fmce, who could write 
himfelf JrmigerOj (as Juftice Shal« 
low j&ys) that at a public ordinary, 
bwrowed a tooth- pick, of a ftran** 
ger, who fat next him*, and having 
made ufe of it, wiped it clean, and 
(witlK>ut the leaft fenfe of any thing 
indelicate in the affair) thankfully 
returned it to the owner. 

I lately faw a merchant, worth 
forty thoufand pounds, pull out his 
wafte papers in company, felcft a 
piece of the fofteft and nwft pliable, 
and put it into a particular pocket 
for immediate ufe. 

b 3, I alfo 
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I alfo heard the Mayor of a re- 
fpcdable borough, bem and expec 
torate in fo vociferous a manner, as 

9 

not only to ftartle the company, 
but to alarm the whole neighbour- 
hood, and then compofe himfelf in 
his elbow-chair, with the utmoft 
complacency and fatisfa&ion, as fe- 
licitating himfelf upon his having 
been able to perform his animal 
fundtions with fo much vigour and 
clafticity. 

Even that amiable fex, which, 
time out of mind, has furnifhed 
Poets and Painters with the ideas 
of whatever is moft beautiful 
and enchanting •, with the emblems 

of 
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of every virtue and every grace; 
even thefe divine and angelic beings 
are in continual danger, from the 
contagious intercourfe with a world 
of mere mortals, of contrafting 
habits entirely oppolite to their na- 
tural delicacy. 

Belinda, after dinner, rummages 
the moft remote cavities of her 
mouth and gums, with the corner 
of her napkin ^ and fquirts out the 
foiled ablution into the water-glafs, 
with fo bold and oftentatious an 
air, as if ihe confidered it as an 
excellence, and an infallible mark 
of her familiarity with the ion ion 
of fafhionable life* 

b 4 Clelia 
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, Clelia fpits la hec handkerchittf* 
%ith fo little fenfe ef indeUcacy ^ nhat,. 
inftcad of any endeavours to con- 
ceal it,, ihe difplays it with an am- 
bitious air before the company :: 
and, learned as fhe is, feems never 
to have heard of the ancient Per- 
fians, who.thought it indecent either 
tp fpit at all, to blow their nofe, or 
difcover any other fymptom. of fu- 
perfluous moifture in their habit of 
body. 

Thefe are little indelicacies,, 
which only convince us, that the 
fair creatures who are guilty of 
them, are not entirely exempted, 
from die frailties of humanity. 

But 
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But these are maoy habits which 
people contraft m their youth, and 
wkkhy trifling as they may appear,, 
^fben lead them into confiderable 
MiconTeniencies. They a»e, per- 
haps, of fuch a nature, as their 
parents or preceptors are too indo* 
lent to corredr, or too tender to 
fhock them with : or, perhaps, may 
think them too^ trifling to be made 
the object of admonition ; and fucl^ 
as ftrangcrs, for the like rcafons, 
will feldom take the trouble to in- 
form them of; and fo they conti- 
nue through life, thefe oddities^ 

which make them ridiculous,, at 
kaft, if not offenfive to focicty. 

I knew 
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I knew a very ingenious phyG^ 
cian, and a very worthy man, who ^ 
was difmifTed from his attendance 
on a noble family, for no other : 
reafon, than for an habit he had gou 
of fpitting upon the carpet * iA 
thofe worthy perfons chufing ra- 
ther to be guilty of an aft of in- 
juftice, than Ihock a gentleman of 
a liberal education, by informing 
him of a difagrce.able praftice, 
which he xould fo eafiiy have re- 
forn^ed, and which, by the perufal 



• By the way, unlefs carpets were to be 
changed as frequently as a table-doth, this 
cuftom of fpitting on them feems by no 
means decent or commendable. 

A of 
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of fo minute a detail, as I^ la Cafa 
has given of indelicate cuftoms^ 
he might probably have entirely 
avoided. 

But let any one, that objeAs to 
the utility of fuch a treatife, at this, 
time of day, carefully fcrutinize his 
own habits and propenfities. Has 
he no oddity or affectation, which 
he ought to correft, cither in his 
manners, his geftures ; in his tem- 
' per or behaviour ; either amongft 
his acquaintance or in his own fa- 
mily ? Does he in no particular in- 
dulge his own eafe at the expence 
of his company ? Does he never 
pick his nofc or his ear ^ or cough, 

or 
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w fpit, or iacevy. fo as , to 
make 

** The loud dome te-echo to his nofi? ?** 

Young* 

€kj what is of more confcquence^ 
does he never incommode his ac- 
quaintance, or thofe with whom he 
has conneftionfi, bjr hi» want of 

punftuality ? or render his whole 
family miferaWe, by making them 
dependant on his humour or caprice; 
arbitrarily or wantonly breaking in 
Upon the hours of fleep or refrefli^ 
ment, and interrupting that regu*- 
lar oeconomy Whkrh is effential to 

dome((ic happinefe ?• AU thefe are 

fuch. 
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Tuch litdc ofl^nces agajnfl: fociety^ 
as this Treatife oE the good Arch^ 
biihop was incended to reform. 

In fliort, wlien a young fellow; 
juft releafed from the difcipline of 
a publk: fchool, <x)mes into a co£- 
fee-houfe, and with a look of defit- 
ance fpreads himfdf before tfat 
chimney, and . ^ 

^< Gropes his breeches with a Jiio- 
narch's air j^** 

•or whiftks, fwears, or talks ob* 
fcurely, to the great annoyance of 
the fobcr politician : or, when the 
faid fober politician detains the 
paper deftined to common Mk^ imvi 

d h^ 
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he has conned over, and laid up in 
his memory, every anecdote and 
hon-mot^ to fhew off at his evening- 
club in Ivy-Lane : when many of 
thefe trifling ofiences againft the 
public ftill fubfift, notwithftand- 
ing the politcnefs of the age, I 
cannot think an hint from De la 
Cafa by any means unfeafonable *. 

I could wifli then, for their own 
fakes, as well as for mine and the 
bookfcUer's, not only that every lad 
at the upper end of a fchool might 

* In Italy, at lead, his book is ftill in fo 
much repute, that it is almoil a proverbial 
defcription of an ill- bred fellow, to f^, 
that he has not read '< II Galateo." 

be 
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be put upon reading this Trea* 
tife ; but that it might be thought 
a proper ornament for the toilette 
of every young gentleman and young 
lady; and, whilft they were for 
three hours under the hands of Mon- 
fiieur Frifeur, they would beftow 
three minutes upon perufing a chap- 
ter in this book of the Archbilhop 
of Benevento. 
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A N P 

DELICACY OF MANNERS, 

AddreiTed to a Young Nobleman. 



INTRODUCTION. 

AS you are now juft entering upon 
the journey of life, which I, as 
you fee, have already in a great meafun? 
|>er£arfned.; I detergiiniod with myfelf, 
front the iincere afFedion which I bear 
you, to point out fome few dangerous 
parts of the road ; wiiere, from my. own 
.€x;pu'i€Ace> J hg4 moil re^foa .to ^ppre- 

B hend 
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hcnd you might either fatally err; or at 
leaft, in feme refpeft, deviate from the * 
right track: That, by the affiftance of 
my inftruflions, yjou might perfevere in 
a right courfe, with fafety to yourfelf and 
with credit to your illuftrious family. 

But as you may be incapable, at fo early 
a period of life, to comprehend the force 
of any more abftrufe and more weighty 
jnftru£lions ; I fliall referve every thinfe 
of that kind to a more proper feafon ; and 
confine myfelf at prefent to thofe things, 
which perhaps to fome people may appear 
trifling and frivolous ; Namely, by what 
kind of condu£t, in his familiar intercourfe 
with the reft of mankind, any one may 
•acquire the charafler of a well-bred, ami-' 
•able, and polite man : Politenefs being in 
itfelf, if not really a virtue, yet fo nearly 
refemUing a virtue, as hardly to be diftin- 
guifhed from it. 

For tho* it is certainly more laudable, 
and a thrng of greater moment, to be ge- 
nerouS) conftant, and magnanimous, than 

merely 
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merely to be polite and well bred; yet WQ 
find, from daily experience, that fweet- 
nefs of manners, a genteel carriage, an4 
polite addrefs, are frequently of more ad- 
vantage to thofe who are fo happy as to 
be poiTeiTed of them, than any greatnefs 
of foul or brightnefs of parts are to thofe 
who are adorned with thofe more (hining 
talents. For thofe {lighter accompliih- 
ments are of more frequent, or rather of 
conftant and daily ufe on every occafion ^ 
as we are under a neceffity of converting 
daily with other people : Whereas juf- 
tice, fortitude, and thofe other more ex- 
,alted virtues, are of much lefs frequent oc- 
currence. For neither is a generous or 
a brave man obliged to exhibit thofe vir- 
tues, every hour of the day (which indeed 
would be impoflible,) neither has a wife 
man, or a man of great genius, an oppor- 
tunity of difphying thofe extraordinary 
talents, but very rarely. As much 
therefore as thofe greater qualities exceed 
Ihofe more trifling accompliihments in 

B a weight 
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i^relght and importalnce; fo much the lat- 
tfer Exceed the former in number Sand mOrt 
ftet\u€nt ufe. ^ 

Now, if it wetTc decent or proper, I could 
mention by name many perfons litrithin our 
knowledge, who, tho' in Other rcfpfefts 
mien of no extraordinary merit, yet have 
been gteatly carefled thro* life, oh tto other 
atcount than from an eafy and agreeable 
behaviour in their common ihtercourfe 
with mahkind: By the help of which, 
however, they have taif^d themfelves to 
the higheft dignities ; leavihg at a great 
diftance bfehitrd them thofe who have in«- 
finitely eittellcd them in thofe more no- 
ble and morfc exalted virtues above men- 
tioned. For as an amiablie and ingenu- 
ous behaviour has a great influence in 
conciliating the favour of thofe with 
whom we convcrfe ; fo, on the contrary* 
a liibrofe and difgufting behaviour ^ill 
certainly excrte their hatred and tron- 
tefnpt. 

Wherefore, tho' a difagfeeable'tufticrty 

of 
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fifmfi^ni^H be |iot pi^nifi^fible by tbelaw^ 
ofmny community i(%B beipg indeed bujt 
a flight offence) yet, we fee^ Nature herr 
felf cbaftifes our failure in this reipe^ 
with fuficiexit afperi^ i as^ on this ac- 
count, we are evidently deprived of the 
icoo^pany) and the favour;^h]e opinion of 
jnankind. And certainly, as other more 
heinQus crioies are attended with more 
f-eal detriment, Co thefe flis:bter offences 
bring with them a greater variety, or, at 
Jeaft, more frequent inconveniencies. For 
JQ lijce manner, as me(i wbo confider wild 
beaAs as pfc^eds of terror, and difdain t<? 
dew any dread of fuch minute animals, 
as jgnats or flies ; yet, en account of the 
continued trouble, which tbpfe teazing 
jnie^s ocqafion, are more frequently put 
out of humour by them, than by thofe 
jDpre bulky creatures : So it ufually.hap* 
,peos, that the generality of mankind are 
infinitely more diftrefled by thofe ruftic 
iuid untradlable mortals, than by men of 
more notoriouily flagitious chara(^ers. It 

B 3 is 
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Is not to be difputed then, that every mztt'^ 
1;irho is not determined to fpend his life in 
folitude and the retreat of an hermitage, 
but in the company and aflTemblies of the 
polite, mud think it of the utrnoft confe^ 
quence, to make himfelf amiable and 
agreeable in converfation. Not to men- 
tion, that thofe other virtues, of generofity 
and munificence, require a fplendid for-^ 
tune; a table and equipage, to exhibit 
them to advantage, (without which they 
are of little or no importance :) Whereas 
this elegance of manners, which depends 
entirely on our words and adions, even 
without the appendage of a good eftate, 
gives a man influence, and the appearance 
of a gentleman* 

Now, that you may the more fuccefs- 
fully difcharge your duty in this refpe^, 
you muft obferve, that you ought to re* 
gulate your manner of behaviour towards 
others, not according to your own hu* 
mour, but agreeably to the pleafure and in* 
clination of thofe with whom you con verfe : 

To 
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To which it is entirely, yet under certain 
reftriAions, to be direded* For be, who 
in the common intercourfe with his ac- 
quaintance, conforms, with a^ boundlefs 
obfequioufnefs, to the will of others; fuch 
a one muft be deemed a mere parafite, » 
icaramouch, or a bufFoon, rather than a 
well-bred man or a gentleman. As, on 
the contrary, he who is quite carelefs and 
indifferent, whether he pleafes or dit> 
pleafes his company, is defervedly ef« 
teemed a rude, ill-bred, clownifli fellow* 
As therefore, when we confult, not oar 
own pleafures, but that of our friends^ 
our behaviour will be pleafing and agree<» 
able; our firft enquiry muft be, what 
thofe particulars are, with which the 
greateft [[art of mankind are univerfally 
delighted''; and what thofe are which, in 
genera], they deteft, as troublefome and 
offenfive : For thus we fliall cafily difco^ 
ver, what kind of condu£l, in our inter-' 
courfe with others, is to be avoided, and 
what to be adopted and purfued, 

B 4 A general 
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IT is td be obfcrvcd then, that what-f 
ever is ofFenflve of difagreeable to aity 
one of our fenfes, or contrary to our 
♦ natural inftin^fs and tkjires : And further^ 
whatever raifes In our minds an idea of any 
Ithmg filthy or indecent ; or what ihocks 
our underftanding: I fay, that every thing 
and every action of this kind, as being 
^eatly difpieafing to others, is carefully 
to be avoided. Nothing therefore, either 
iilthy Or immodeft, naufeous or difguft^ 
ing*, ought not only to be done, but even 
mentioned, in the prefence of others* 
'Nor is it only the ading or mentioning 
any thing of this kind» that is generally 
difpieafing; but even the reprefenting 
them, by any motion or gefture, to the 
imagination of another, is extremely of- 
ienfive, 

* Al l*appetito«i>this he afterwards explains. 

S E C- 
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SECTION I. 

Examples of indilicacy^ tffenfiue to iht- 

Senfss *. 

FIRST tben^ the habit which fome 
people have got, of thrufting their 
hands into their bofoms^ or handling any 
part of their per fons which is ufually co- 
vered, is an obvious inftance of indecency^ 
and very idiproper* 

lii like manner, it is very unbecoming 
a well-bred man and a gentleman, to 
make any fort of preparation, in the pre- 
fence of others, for complying with the 
neceffities of nature; and m^ich more fo, 
to return to^ his company before he has 
completely adjufted every part of his 
drefs. Neither, if he would liften to my 

* The Author feems fenfible, that fome of theft 
.inftanees are tdo imnuls: But» as part of his fub« 
ied, they oottld hotbe<6aiitt6d« 

advice^ 
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advice, ought any one to wafh his hands 
before genteel company^ on thofe occa- 
fions: Which very precaution of his, fug- 
g^s to the mind an idea of fomething 
uncleanly. 

For the fame reafon, it is by no means 
a decent cuftom for any one, upon meet- 
ing with any thing ofFenfive in the way, 
(as it often happens) to turn immediately 
to his companion, and point it out to his 
notice: Much lefs ought he to hold up 
any thing foetid to another, that he may 
fmel] to it ; which fome people are apt to 
do; and areeven fo impertinent as to thruft 
what is nafty up to their very nofes, and 
fmear them with it : *' Pray fmell it, I 
bcfeech you, how it ftinks.'* Whereas 
'they ought rather to fay, ** Pray, do not 
fmell it, for it is very ofFenfive." 

To the Senfe of Hearing. 

Now as thefe, and other impertinen- 
cies of this kind, give offence to thofe 

fenfcs 
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fenfcs of which they are the proper ob- 
jefts; fo there are others, with which th<i 
ears are offended : Such, for inftance, as 
the grinding of the teeth together, when 
prefled fo clofe as to grate each other : As 
alfo, by puffing and breathing too loudly; 
by any noife arifing from rubbing one 
ftone againfl another; by fcraping any 
thing with a knife or other- inftrument of 
iron ; and the like : Which every one 
Should guard*agatnft, as much as is in his 
power. 

Neither will a well-bred man think this 
one caution* in regard to the fenfe of 
hearing, fufficient : But will alfo care- 
fully abftain from finging or humming a 
tune in company; efpecially if he has the 
misfortune to have an unmufical or a 
•rough voice ; and none of his friends feem 
difpofed to bear him company : Which 
caution, however, is but little regarded. 
So far from it, that we generally fee thofe 
.people moft ready to entertain their 
friends in this way, who. are, by nature^ 
the leaft qualified for the attemj^t. 

2 There 
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. There are another fort of people glib^ 
wfaoy- in coughing or fneezing^ make fy 
horrible a noife, as to ftun the very ear$ 
of others with the found. Nay, there 
are fome perfons fo inconfiderate and fp 
indecent, as to fputter in the very faces of 
thofe that Ht near thens^ on thefe occa«- 
fions. 

You will meet with others, likewife, 
who, in gaping, either howl like a wolf^ or 
bray like an afs : And who, with their jawa 
thus diflended, and yawning fo wide, 
will yet attempt to fpeak and to continue 
their difcourfe; uttering at the fyani^ 
time, a voice, or rather a ftrange found $ 
|iot unlike that of dumb people, whei^ 
•on fome violence offered them, they at«* 
tempt to fpeak. This kind of indecorum., 
as highly oifenfive both to our eyes and 
cars, is carefully to be avoided. 

To this it may be added (by the way) 

that a 'well-bred man ought to cfaedc 

this difpofition to gs^Mng frequently^ 

4Mt only for the reafons abovcmgitioped, 

4 but 
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but ftlfo becaufe this yawning propen*^ 
fity fecms to arife from a certain weari- 
nefs and difguft: when the perfon, who 
is thus difpofed to be gaping continually» 
wants to be fomcwherc elfc, rather than 
where he now is ; and therefore appears 
fick of the converfation and amufements 
of the prefent company •. 

And certainly, let a man be ever fo 
much inclined to gaping; yet if he is in- 
tent upon any agreeable amufement, or 
engaged in any fcrioos meditation, he 
cafily gets rid of this propenfity. But he 
who is idle and difengaged from all buG- 
nefs, this habit is extremely apt to creep 
upon him. Hence it comes to pafs, that 
if any one perfon happens to gape in a 

* A. Gellius nentioiit a rcnnffbible infbuioc« 
Ikovr mudh the HoiBans were offiended with a man» 
for gaping before the Cenfors; for which he 
would have been feverely punifhed^ if he had not 
declared upon oafh, that he did it involuntarily, 
" and that it was a kind of a difeafc, under which he 
laboured. Book iv. !• a<5. 

^ I company^ 
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company, who have nothing clfe to en^ 
gage their attention, all the reft ufually 
follow his example; as if he had put 
them in mind of doing, what, if they had 
thought of it, they otherwife intended to 
have done *• Now, as in the Latin and 
other languages, a yawning fellow is fy- 
nonimous or equivalent to a negligent 
^ndiluggifli fellow; this idle cuftom ought 
certainly to be avoided; being (as was 
obferved) difagreeable to the fight, oiFen- 
iive to the ear, and contrary alfo to that 
natural claim, which every one has to re* 
ipeft. For when we indulge ourfelves ia 
this liftlefs behaviour, we not only inti- 
mate, that the company we are in, does 
;not greatly pleafe us ; but alfo make a 
difcovery, not very advantageous to our- 
ielves ; I mean, that we are of a drowfy, 
lethargic difpofition : which muft renddK: 

* I have feen a clergyman, in the fineft and 
nioft folemn part of our Liturgy,—- thus fet the ex« 
ample to a whole congregation* 

ua 
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: ^& by no means amiable or pleafing, to 

thofe with whom we converfe. 

§. It is moreover extremely indecent to 
fpit, cough, and expedorate (as it were) 
in company, as fome hearty fellows are 
apt to do : and more fo, when you have 
blown your nofe, to draw afide and ex- 
amine the contents of your handkerchief) 
as if you expelled pearls or rubies to diftii 
from your brain. Thefe kinds of habits, ia 
good company, are fo very naufeous and 
difgufiing, that if we indulge ourfelves iti 
them, no one can be very fond of our 
acquaintance. So far from it, that even 
thofe, who are inclined to wifh us well, 
muft, by thefe and the like difagreeable 
cuftoms, be entirely alienated from us. — 
Thofe ill-bred people, who expei^ their 
acquaintance to love and carefs them, 
with all their foibles, are as abfurd as a 
poorragged cinder-wench, whofhould roil 
about upon an heap of aihe$, fcrabbling 
and throwing duft in the face of every 
- «ne that paiTed by } and. yet flatter he/- 

felf 
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felf, that (he ihould allure fome youth tp 
her embraces, by thefedirty endearments ; 
which would infallibly keep him at a dif* 
tance* 

It 16 alfo an inelegant cuftom, for any 
one to apply his nofe, by way of fmellingy 
to a glafsof wine, which another per* 
fon is to drink; or to a plate of meat* 
which another is to eat. Kay, I would 
not advife any one to fmell to any thing, 
which h^ himfelf intends to eat or drink : 
Since there is a poffibility, at leaft, that 
his nofe may drop upon it ; or the very 
idea may offend the company, tho' by 
good luck that accident may not then 
be&l bam. Moreover, if you would 
liflen to my advice, I would not have 
you by any means offer the glafs to ano* 
ther, out of which you yourtdS h^^ 
ilrank; much lefs &oMld you give to 
another a pear, or any other fruit, which 
you have bitten ; unlefs it be to a perfofi 
with whom you live in a oiore Dl»n do- 
ladUc iotimacy^ Nor let it b^ »y ab- 
. u jcdlion 
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jeAioii to your obferving tbefe rules, that^ 
the inftances which I have hitherto mei>* 
tioned do not feem to be of much im* 
portance ; for flight wounds, frequently 
repeated, will prove fatal, and kill a man i 
at laft. 

C O U N T RICHARD: 

An Injlance of delicaU Reproof* 

§ There was, feme years ago, a Bifhop« 
of Verona, whofe name was John MaN 
thew Gilberto ; a man deeply read in the - 
Holy Scriptures, and throughly verfed 
in all kinds of polite literature. This . 
Prelate, amongft many other laudable 
qualities, was a man of- great elegance: 
of manners, and of great generofity % , 
and entertained thofe many gentlemen ! 
and people of fa{hion, who frequented'his 
houfe, with the utmoft hofpitality, and 
(without tranfgreffing the bounds of mo- 
deration) with fuch a decent magnifi- 

C- cence> 
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cence, as became a man of his facr^ 
character. 

It happened then, that a certain No- 
bleman, whom they called * Count jR/- 
cbard^ paffing thro' Verona at that time, 
fpent feveral days with this Bifhop an4 
his family; in which every individual al- 
moft was dlftinguilhed by his learning 
and politenefs. To whom, as this illuf- 
trious gueft appeared particulaFly well- 
bred, and every way agreeable, they were 
full of his encom.iuti>s ; and would have 
efteen^ed him a napft aqconxpliflied per- 
fon, but that his btehaviour was fullied 
with one trifling imperfection ; which . 
the Prelate himfelf alfo, a man of great 
penetration, having obferved, he com- 
municated the affair, and canvafled it 
over with fome of thofe with whom he 
was moft intimate. Who, tho' they weire 
•unwilling to offend, on fo trifling an ocr 

• It might be worth enquiring (as matter of cii- 
nofity) whether this were not fome Englifti Earl, 
oo his travels at that time, 

cafioiv 
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cafion, a gueft of fuch confequence, yet 
at length agreed, that it was worth whiU 
to give the Count an hint of it in a 
friendly manner. When therefore the 
County intending to depart the next day, 
had, with a good gr ace ^ t^ken leave of the 
family, the Bifhop fcnt for one of his 
moft intimate friends, a man of great 
prudence ai^d difcretion, and gave him a 
ftri^ charge, that, when the Count was 
now mounted, and going to enter ^pon 
his journey, he fhould wait on him part 
of the way, as a mark of refpedl ; and, as 
they rode along, when he faw a conveni- 
ent opportunity, he fhould fignify to 
the Count, in as gentle and friendly a 
manner as poiSble, that which had be- 
fore been agreed upon amongft themr 
felves. 

Now this domeftic of the Blfbpp's 
was a man of advanced age; of. lingular 
learning, uncommon polUenefs, and dif- 
tinguifhed eloquence; and alfo of a fweet 
and iflfinuating. addrefe: who had himfelf 
. C a fpent 
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fpent a great part of his life in the courts 
of great Princes ; and was called, and 
perhaps is at this time called Galateo; 
at whofe requeft, and by whofe encou-^ 
ragement, I firft engaged in writing this 
treatife. 

This Gentleman, then, as he rode by 
the fide of the Count, on his departure, 
infenfibly engaged him in a very agreea- 
ble converfation on various fubjeds. 
After chatting together very pleafantly, 
upon one thing after another ; and it ap- 
pearing now time for him to return to 
Verona; the Count began to infift upon 
his going back to his friends, and for 
that purpofe he himfelf waited on him 
fome little part of the way.— There, at 
length, Galateo with an open and free 
air, and in the moft obliging expreffions, 
thus addrefled the Count : '* My Lord, fays 
he, the Biihop of Verona, my mailer, re- 
turns you many thanks for the honour 
which you have done him : particularly^ 
that you did nQt difdain to take up your 

rcfidence 
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refidence vith him, and to maVe fome 
little ftay within the narrow confines of 
his humble habitation. 

** Moreover, as he is throughly fenfible 
of the fingular favour you have conferred 
upon him on this occafion; he has en* 
joined me, in retum, to make you a ten- 
der of fome favour on his part ; and begs 
you, in a more particular manner, to zf:* 
cept chearfully, and in good part, his in« 
tended kindneCs. 

** Now, my Lord, the favour is this. 
The Bifhop, my mailer, efteems your 
Lordfhip as a perfon truly noble; fo 
graceful in all your deportment, and fa 
polite in your behaviour, that he hardly 
ever met with your equal in this refpedl; 
on which account, as he fludied your 
Lordfhip's chara&er with a more than or- 
dinary attention, and minutely fcruti- 
nized every part of it, he could not dif- 
cover a fingle article, which he did not 
judge to be extremely agreeable, and de- 
ferving of the higheft encomiums. Nay, he 

C 3 would 
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iHrould hzve thought your Lordfliip com- 
plete in every refped, ^^ithout a ^ngle 
exception; but that in one particular ac- 
tion of yours, there appeared fome little 
imperfedlion : which is, that wlien you 
are eating at table, the motion of your 
Hps and mouth caufes an uncommon 
fmacking kind of a found, which is ra- 
ther ofFenfive to thofe who have the ho- 
nour to fit at table with you. This is 
what the good Prelate wifhed to have 
your Lordfliip acquainted wkh : and in- 
treats you, if it is in yoifr power, care- 
fully to correft this ungraceful habit for 
the future: and that your Lordfliip 
would favourably accept this friendly ad- 
monition, as a particular mark of kind- 
nefs; for theBifliop is throughly cohvin- 
/ced, that there is not a man ih the whole 
Xvorid, befides himfelf, who would have 
teftowed on your Lordfhip a favour of 
this kind." 

The Count, Who had never before 
hetn made acquainted with this foible of 

his^ 
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his, on hearing blmfelf^hus taxed, as it 
were, with a thing of thb kind *, blafhed 
a little at firft : but, foon recollefting 
himfelf, like a man of fenfe, thus anfwer- 
ed : *'Pray, Sir, do me the favour to re- 
turn my compliments to the Bifliop ; and 
tell his Lordlhip, that if the prefents, 
which people generally make to each 
other, were all of them fuch as his Lord- 
lhip has made me, they would really be 
much richer than they now are* Howe- 
ver, Sir, I cannot but efleem my felf greatly 
obliged to the Bifliop for this polite in- 
ftance of his kindnefs and friendfliip for 
me ; and you may aflfure his Lordfliip, I 
will moft undoubtedly ufe my utmoft en- 
deavours to correal this failing of mine 
for the futute. In the mean time, Sir, I 

* It may be queftioned, whether the freedom of 
an Englifh Univerfity, where a man would be told 
of his foibles with an honeft laugh^ and a thump 
on the back, would not have (hocked Count Ri- 
chard lefs than this ceremonious management of 
the af&ir. 

C 4 take] 
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take my -leave of you; and wifli you'JK 
iafe and pleafant ride home." 

What now can we Aippofe this worthy 
Prelate and his noble family, (who were 
£o much difgufted with Count Richard 
for fo trifling a foible) would fay to thofe 
people, whom we fometimes fee thrufting, 
like hogs, their very fnouts into their 
foup ; fo as not once to lift up their eyes 
from their plates ; much lefs to take off 
their hands, from what is fet before them I 
Who, with their cheeks inflated as if 
they were founding a trumpet, or pufiing 
up the fire, do not fo properly eat, as de- 
vour their food: Whom you often fee 
with their hands fineared up to their very 
elbows ; and their napkins greafed in fuch 
a manner, that a difbclout is a more 
cleanly thing. And yet with thcfe nap- 
kins they arc not afhamed to wipe ofFthe 
iweat, (which, from their hurry and ea- 
gernefs in devouring their food, generally 
flows plentifully down their faces] or evea 
to wipe their nofes upon them, as often as 

they have an inclination. 

Now 
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-Now really, people that can be guHty 
©f Aich filthy behaviour, are not only un- 
v^orthy to be entertained in the moft ele- 
gant manner by the noble Prelate above- 
mentioned ; but deferve to be entirely ba- 
xiiflied from the aflfemblies of the polite. 
Which ofFenfive manners, therefore, (I 
mean of fmearing the table cloth, or 
crumbling his bread upon it, and the like) 
a ^well-bred man will carefully avoid. 
Neither ought you to offi:r your napkin, 
mtich lefs your handkerchief, to any one 
that fits near you, as if it were quite 
clean j which the perfon you ofFer it to, 
cannot be fure of: nor fhould you, if you 
liave occafion to talk to him, put your 
mouth fo near, as to breathe in his face: 
for few people xan bear the breath of 
another, tho* ever fo fweet. Moft of 
the habits and cuftoms above-mention- 
ed, are difagreeable to thofe with whom 
we converfe, as being ofFenfive to fome 
one of the fenfes, and therefore we fliould 
guard againft them, as much as poiTible. 

N.B. 
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N. B. Some few directions to the gen- 
teelcr fort of Domcftics, who 
attended in the palaces of Car- 
dinals, Prelates and Princes, 
are here omitted : fach as 
fpitting, coughing, or fneezing, 
when they wait at table,— or, if 
eiliployed to take a piece of toaft- 
ed bread or roafted apple from 
the fire, not to blow off the 
afhes with their mouths, &c.^^ 
as ** there is feldom wind with*- 
out rain,'* fays the proverb. 



^^mt 



SECTION II. 

§. I. T E T us now proceed to thofe 
■ ^ inftances of behaviour, which, 
tho* not offenfive to any one of the fenfes, 
yet are contrary to the natural dcfires and 
expectations of the generality of mankind. 

For, 
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For, we muft obferve, there are many and 
various particulars, which, by a kind of 
natural inftind, every one judges to be 
right, and e^pefts to n»eet with, from 
thofe with. whom he converfcs. Such as 
mutual benevolence and refpe<9:; a dcfire 
of pleafiiig and obliging each other ; and 
the like. 

Nothing therefore ought to be faid or 
done, which may by any means difcover, 
that thofe, whofe company we are in, 
are not much beloved, or, at leaft, much 
efteemed by us. 

It fliould feem, therefore, not a very 
decent cuftom, (which yet is praftifed by 
fome people) who affeft to be droWfy 
and even fall afleep, (on purpofe as it 
were) where a* genteel company is met 
together for their mutual entertainment. 
For, certainly, thofe that behave in this 
manner, declare in efffed, that they do 
not much efteem thafc who are prefent^ 
or pay any regard to their converfation j 
not to mention, that ftnucdiing may hap* 

pen 
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pen in their fleep, (efpecially if they are 
any ways indifpofed) that may be difa- 
greeable either to the eyes or the ears of 
the company : for one often kcs^ in fuch 
ile^py folks, the fweat run <lown their 
faces, or the faliva down their beards, in 
no very decent manner. 

For the fame reafon, it is rather a trou- 
blefome pra£iice, for any one to rife up, 
in an afiembly thus converfing together, 
and to walk about the room. 

You meet with fome people, likewife, 
who are continually wriggling and twift« 
ing themfelves about ; ftretching and 
gi^ping, and turning themfelves, fome- 
times onone fide, fometimes on another, 
as if they were feized with a fudden fever; 
which is a certain indication that they 
are tired and difgufted with their prefent 
company. 

In like manner, they z& very impro- 
perly, who pull out of their pockets, 
iirft one letter, then another | and read 
them before the company. 

And 
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And much worfe does he behave, whoy 
taking out his fciflars or his penknife, fets 
hirofelf, with great compofure, to cut and 
polifh his nails ; as if he had an utter 
contempt for thofe that are prefent; and 
therefore, to deceive the time, was en- 
lieavouring to amuie himfelf in fome 
other manner. 

We ought alfo carefully to abftain 
from thofe little ways, which are much 
hi ufe, of humming a tune to our- 
fclves, or imitating the beating of a drum 
with our fingers upon the table, or kick- 
ing out our feet alternately in an infolent 
manner ; for thefe are all indications of 
our contempt for others. 

Moreover, it is by no means decent to 
fit in fuch a manner, as either to turn 
our backs upon any part of the company; 
or to lift up our legs fo as to difcover, to 
the eyes of others, thofe parts of the body 
which are ufually concealed : for we 
never adl thus, but in the prefence of 

thofe. 
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fhofe, for whofe good opinion we have 
not the leaft regard. 

It muft be confeflcd, however, that 
when any perfon of rank vouchfafes to 
do any thing of this kind, before a do- 
meftic, or an humble friend *, it ought 
not to be confidered as the efFefl of pride, 
but of love and friendfhip for the perfon, 
before whom he takes this liberty. 

Every man ought likewife to ftand 
with his body erecSt, and not loll or lean 

• Martial thus fnccrs an haughty fellow, who 
■profeffed himfelf his friend: 

Nil aliud vid«o quo te credaraus amicum, 
Quam quod me coram federcy Crifpe, foles. 

Imitated. 

Whithe r do all thefe vaft profcffions tenA ?-,- 
Why, yes 5 you take thefnfdom of a friend, 

O R, 

You call yourfclf ray friend— Why faith! 

that's kind j- 
Bjit ah! I. fear. Sir, all your words- are ow/W.. 

' ^ upon 
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upon another perfon, by way of fitppoct 
or leaning-ftock, as we fay. 

When you arc talking to any one, 
don't be continually punching him in thf 
fide, as fome people are; who, after 
every fentence, keep afcing the perfon 
they are converfing with ; " Did not I tell 
you fo ?" " What do you think of the 
matter?" "What fay you, Sir ?" And, in 
the mean time, they are every moment 
jogging and thrufting/him with their el- 
bow ; which cannot he conSdered as a 
mark of refpeft. \ 

Drefsm 

§ When you go into public, let your 
drefs be genteel, and fuitable to your age 
and Hation of life. He that does other- 
wife, (hews a contempt of the world, 
and too great an opinion of his own im- 
portance. On this account, the citizens 
of Padua were always greatly offended, 
and thought themfdves infulted, if a ncf- 
j ile 
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Me Venetian appeared in their ftfeets^ 
not in his full drefs gown, but in a (hort 
coat ; as if he fancied himfelf taking a 
walk at his eafe, in fome country village. 

Eet your cloaths not only be made^f 
good broad cloth i but lay it down as a 
conftant rule, in adorning your perfon, to 
conform to the cuftom of the country you 
live in j and" alfo to the fafliion of the 
prefent times : tho' the dnefs, which we 
now ufe, may perhaps be lefs convenient 
and lefs fiiited'to the human body, than 
that of the antients either really was, or 
as learned men fancy it was. 

In like manner, if the whole town . 
wear their hair cut fhort, I would not 
have you oftentatioufly difplay. your fine 
locks at full length ; or, if the reft, of 
your countrymen wear beards, I would 
not have you alone appear without one: 
for this would be to make yourfelf fin- 
gular, and contrary to other people. 
Whereas, in our common intercourfe 
with mankind, we ought by no . means 

(without 
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(without fome neceffity, which fhall 

hereafter be explained) to run counter to 

the common cuftoms of the world : for 

this, beyond any other ofibnce we can be 

guilty of, will render us odious to man - 

kind. There is no reafon in the worlds 

then, why, in things of this kind, you 

fliould oppofe the opinion of the public^. 

to which you ought always, in a moderate 

way, to conform ; left you fhould be left. 

to enjoy your own faihion alone ; with 

your coat hanging down to your ancles^. 

whilft every one elfe wears it tucked up- 

to his waift. For as a man that has any 

thing monftrous in his face ; a nofe fulL 

of carbuncles fuppofe^ or in any other re- 

fped abhorrent from the ufual figure of the 

human countenance; as fuch a one, I fay,, 

.draws the eyes of every one with aftonilh- 

ment upon him: thus the very fame* 

thing befals thofe, who have any thing 

fingular or unufual in their drefs -, and 

wbo> initead of conforming to the tafte 

' D ofl 



•^F tJthws, indulge their own partTciiW 
^ancy. Some df thefe you will fee ftrutting 
-aboat with their hair hanging iclowh to a 
jgreat length, and fhdr1)eard cutihort, or 
perhaps clofely fliaved to the very quick: 
Mothers with dieir hair collefted under a 
net, or perhaps with monftroUs great hats 
nipon their heads, after the manner of the 
Swifs. Hence it Comes to pafs, that 
every one who p^ffes by them, looks back 
upon them with aftonrfcment : or, per- 
'haps the mob gathers round them in a cir- 
cle, to furvey, as it were, tbofe who come 
in triumph over the manners and ciiftoms 
of the country where they live. 

Let your cloaths ^be well made, anS 
ifitted to your perfon ; and put on with 
tafte and elegance j for thofe, who wear 
a fplendid and expenfive fuit, but either 
awkwardly made, or not well fitted to 
their perfons, difcover one of theft two 
things; either that they defpife the world^ 
and care tiot whether they pleafe or dif- 

plealc 
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'^e'afc mankind ; or that they art entirely 
"igTiorant df what is elegant of genteel*^ 
TThiskind of affeftatioh betrays a contempt 
-of thofe amongft whom we Hve^ and in 
n-eturn, makesus contemptible, or, at Icaft, 
lefs agreeable than we might otherWife 
• appear. 

5 But there are "people, who proceed 

*ftill further in this refpe£J: ; and not only 

*raife in others a fufpicion that they have 

little regard for them j but are really fo 

nintraa^le rn their behaWour, that there 

is no poffibility of converfing with theih 

upon any tolerable terms 5 for they always 

run counter to the reft of the company, 

or make them wait ; and never ceafe to 

Incommode and be troublefome to them; 

never vouchfafing to explain their in- 

temions» or what they would be at. 

Thus, for inftance, when every one elfe 

• A thjrd fbrpicion might arifc in this age 5 that 
Wbought our cloaths in Monmouth- ftreet.— -The 
Vulgar joke (upon a man in a coat too long for 
iiim) is not a bad one j— «* Pray Sir, wad not yottr 
Iprandfather a very tall man V^ 

D 2 h 
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, 18 ready to fit down to dinner, and tbe- 
table is covered, and every one is wajhed\ 

. then they, forfooth, as if they were going 

,to write fomething, will call for a pen 
and ink ; (or perhaps for a chamber pot 

. to make water) : or will complain, that 
they have not yet taken their morning's 
walk; and pretend^ that it is yet time- 
enough to go to dinner ; that the com- 
pany muft wait a little: and wonder what 
the deuce they are in fuch a hurry for to- 

. day ! And thus they put every one in 
confufion : as if they alone were of any 
confequence, and nothing was to be re- 
garded but their pleafure and conveni- 
ence. 

This fort of people expedt alfo to have 
the preference upon every other occafion. 
Wherever they go, they will be fure to 
make choice of the beft bed-chambers and 
the fofteft beds : they will fit down in 
the principal and moft convenient place 
at table j in ihort, they exped all man- 
kind to be folicitous to oblige them,, as 

if 
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if they alone were to be honoured an<! re*' 
fpe6ted ; yet nothing pleafes them, but 
iKrhat they themfelves have contrived or 
executed: they ridicule others ; and at 
every kind of diverfion, whether in the* 
£eld or in the drawrng-room, a conftant 
deference is to he paid to them by the reft 
of the world. 

§ There is another fet of people, fo" 
very tefly, crabbed, and morofe, that no 
one can ever do any thing to their fatisfac- 
tion : and who, whatever is faid to them^ 
anfwer with a frowning afpe£t: neither is 
there any end of their chiding and re* 
proaching their fervants. And thus, they^ 
difturb a whole company with continual* 
exclamations of this kind: '*So! howearly 
you called me up this morning ! " *' Pray 
look; how cleverly you have japanned 
thefe (hoes ! '* •' How well you attended 
me to church to-day \ ** ** You rafcal ! I 
have a good mind to give you my fift in 
your chops j I have, fur :**^— This kind of 
expoftulations are extremely odious aad 

D 3 difagreeablei 



difagreeablei; aai fucb people ought 
be avoided, a« one would fly from the' 
plague* For tho' a man may be reaJlyy. 
and in his heart, modeft and humbje ^ 
and may have contracted this fort of be*, 
baviour, not fo much from a bad difpo-i- 
fition^ as from negligence and bad habit f. 
neverthelefs, as he betrays evident m^rks 
9f pride in his external appearance, hecan^ 
not but make bimfelf extremely odious to 
mankind ; for pride is notbing. le(s than 
a contempt of other people: whereas 
the moft infignificant perfon in the world 
fancies himfelf a man of confequence ; 
9^^ as I obferved in the beginning of this^^ 
ft&Um^ of courfe entitled to re^e(5tt- 

Tbere was at Rome^ not many years- 
fince, a -moft excellent perfon, * Ubal« 
dino fiandinelli, a man of a moft penetrat- 
ing genius, and of fingular learning. It 
wa$ an ufual faying of his, ^^ That in sdl 
that multitude of people, whom be met 
in the crowded flreiets, as he went to the 

* A noUt Fl^reitUM ) Biftop of Monte Fia&ooe.. 

Pope's 
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Pope's pftlace> or returned froar tBcnceft. 
tbere was not one of thenif not only 
aisongft the Noblemen) Courtiers, Pre-^ 
lates or Grandees, but even amongft thct 
xcuddling^ or lower (ort of people^ who did 
not think himfelf, in his own oiiod, of as 
ZAuch coniequence,, as be bimfelf was."^ 
And certainly) if we could truly eftimate 
the fingular virtue of that excellent per* 
fon, there were few men who could re« 
ally be compared to him in dignity and^ 
worth. But indeed, in things of thias 
kind, we fhould not make ufe of fo exadt^ 
a ilandard; nor weigh men by grains or 
fcruples, a» one may fay : foi^ in our be»- 
haviour to others, we fhould confider not 
fo much what their real merit is,. but (aa> 
in rating of money} what imaginary va* 
hie has been ftamped upon them by cu(^ 
l^m, and the opinion of the vulgar»> 
Nothing therefore ought to be done,, iiv 
the prefence of tboie whom we aredefw 
rous to pleafe, which may exhibit ankf^ 
ajjpearance of fuperiority^. rather than arv 

Qi 4, equality; 
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equality of condition. But every aAion 
and every gefture fhould be fucb, as 
may teftify the greateft refped and 
efteem for the perfons with whom we 
.are in company. For which reafon, there 
are fome things, Which, if done in their 
proper feafon, cannot be found fault 
with; yet, in regard to the place and 
the perfons prefent, may be extremfely 
reprehenfible. Such, for inftance, are 
angry expoftulations, and the fcolding at 
fervants, as above mentioned: and much 
more the chaftifing them with ftripes be- 
fore company j for this is exercifmg your 
authority and jurifdidlion, which you 
ought not by any means to do, in the pre- 
fence of thofe whom you reverence and 
:refpe6t. Not to mention, that fuch si 
one offends the whole company which is 
tprefent, and interrupts and fpoils their 
whole converfation ; efpecially if any 
thing of this kind is done* at table, a 
place dedicated entirely to mirth and en- 
joyment. I repeat it again) therefore, 

that 
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that whatever happens, it is very inde>i« 
<:ent for a man to difcover bis anger at 
table I and if he cannot entirely fupprefa 
kis rage, he ought, at leaft, fo far to check 
it, as not to give any- uneafinefs to the 
company; and more particularly ought 
you to guard againft it, if you happen to 
have brought ftrangers to dine with you; 
becaufe you are fiippofed to have invited 
them to a fcene of pleafure, and therefore 
ought by no means to make them mife-. 
rable.— For, as four fruit, eaten by other 
people, fets our teeth on edge; fo to fee 
thepi uneafy muft of courfe make us un«> 
happy* 

0/ RifraSlorj Peopk. 

§Refra£i:ory perfons are thofe, whoy 
Uke unruly horfes, run counter to the in^- 
clinations of other people on all occa- 
iions ; as the name itfelf partly implies. 
And how likely this obftinate behaviour 
is to conciliate the affettions and the 

good 
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good' will of mankind, you nsay tafif^ 
judge; fitice it confifts in oppoiing coiw. 
dually their pleafures and amufcmcats ; 
which is ading: more like enemies thaa» 
friends. Thofe, therefore, who are defi- 
£ous of gaining the love of raankitM^ wtir 
vfe their utmoft endeavours to check thi» 
propenfity: which ^ inftead ^f their good 
will and fzyu&ur^ will moft certainly pro-*> 
cure their ha^ed and diidain* Nay, we- 
ought, on the contrary, to take a pleafur^ 
in complying with, the inclinations of 
others, where we can do it without .any 
detriment to ourfeii£S ; and al£b to fuit our 
converfation to their tafte and fancy, rar 
ther than to our own: and this we ought 
to make a conftant rule. 

Neither is it confiftent with politenefs,, 
y^ treat any one with a ruftic furlinefs,. 
or with the air of a firanger : but ratheir 
with an agceeaUe and domeftic familia- 
rity. For there is no other difference be- 
tween an olive and a wild olive tree ; o^ 
becwecn a crab^ and an apple aod o^hej^ 
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jrWiit of thi» kind ; but that feoM are aJ^ 
MvaUd in gardens^; aod are a fort of do* 
meftic fruitsy, whiMl tbe otber9 grow wild 
HI woods and fieJds. Now we ought i<^ 
eft^m hitn ajoiie an agreeable and good* 
jiaiured maHy who, in his daily inter* 
eourfe with others, behaves in fuch a 
Qianner as friends ufually behave to each 
other* For as a perfen of that ruftic 
^hara^er appears^ wherever he comes^ 
Ukeamereftranger: {b, on the contrary, 
^ polite man, wherever he goes, feems aa 
eafy as if he were amongft his intimate 
fricads and acquaintance. 

It feems defirable, therefore, that every 
one ihould accuftom bimfelf to addrefs 
others in a kind and affable manner; con* 
v^rft with theni> anfv^^r them, and be- 
have to every one as he would to a felloiPi|^ 
citizen, and one with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted^ In* which refpe£l 
many people are greatly defedive j who 
^ever vouchiafie to look pleafed upon any 
onej who feem gJad of every opportu- 
nity 
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aity to contradift whatever other people 
aflert; and, whatever ad of kindnefs is 
tendered them, they rejedl it with rude* 
nefs ; like foreigners or barbarians, who 
arc fufpicious of every civility that is* 
ihewn them: who never difcover thti 
leafls degree of chearfulnefs, by any 
iprightly or even friendly converfation ;< 
and, whatever overture of lefptSt is 
ihewn them, they receive it with difdain. 
^' Mr. Such-a^one defired me to make his 
compliments tp you," — * What the DeviL 
have I to do with his compliments'—* 

*' Mr. enquired after you lately, and 

afked how you did:" ^ Let him come and 
feel my pulfe, if he wants to know.'— ^ 
Now, men of this morofe ftamp are, dew 
fervedly, but little loved or efteemed by 
Others. 

Melancholy y or Ahfent Pedple. 

§ It is alfo very unpolitrto appear me-^ 
lancholy and thoughtful i and, as it were, ' 

abfent 
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Tthfent from the company where you are^ 
and wrapt up in your own reflections. 
And, tho' perhaps this may be allowable 
in thofe, who, for many years, have been 
entirely immerfed in the iludy and con« 
templation of the liberal arts and fcien- 
ces * ; yet, in other people, this is by 
no means to be tolerated. Nay, fuch 
perfons would a£l but prudently, if, at 
thofe feafons when they are difpofed to 
indulge their own private meditations, 
they would fequefter themfelves entirely 
from the company of other people. 

Too great Senjibiliiy. 

§ It is likewife very unbecoming, ef- 
pecially in a man, to appear too delicate, 
and of too exquifite a fenfibility. For, 
to converfe with people of this charafter, 

% 

m 

• Thomas Aquinas, dining with the King of 
France, after a ftiort paufe, with his eyes fixed, 
ftruck his hand upon the tabic, crying out j <<I 
have confuted the Manichseans T* 

13 
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in rather a ftate of fcrvitude, than 6f fo* 
cicty upon equal terms. And really, 
you meet with feme people of fo very ten- 
der, and, as it were, brtttk a texture, 
that to live and converfe with therti, b afs 
^critical a fituation, as to be fufrounde^ 
with the fincft glafs ware ; to which the 
Highteft ftroke may be fatal : fo that, Hke 
.glafs, they muft be managed and handled 
with the moft delicate touch, for fear erf 
t)ffence. For, if you do not obferve with 
4he utmoft readinefs and folicitude, every 
pundUio of ceremony; addrefs them^ 
•vifit them, reverence them, and anfwcr 
•every queftion with the greateft accuracy^ 
Aey fret and torment themfelves as much, 
or rather much more^ than another m^n 
"would do on account of the gi^ateft inf- 
jury or affront, Thcfc people are fo fond 
of their titles, that imlefs you addreis 
them precifely to an hair, according to 
their own conception of themfelves, they 
break out into bitter complaints; and im- 
nediately conceive an immortal enmity 

againfi: 
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^gainft the oflfcnder. — ** Such a one fe t 

>vcry ill-bred fellow : he calls me his 

-friend, inftead of my Lord." •' I have a 

4*ight to be called your Excellence, whe- 

jrher he knovirs it or not ; and my title h 

Lord John." ^^ I was not placed at table 

according tomy rank, fuchaday." *^Such 

-a one has not returned my vifit yet, tho^ 

•I waited on him fome time iince :" and 

the like. No one ihall converfe with 

sme, or with any one thatns of my way of 

blinking, upon ^uch a footing. Such 

^people certairily muft, by degrees, fo far 

idifguft the reft of the world, that no one 

>wi)l think them worth his notice : for 

they are fo much, and beyond meafure 

'Wrapt up in^ and fo fond of themfelves, 

that they can leave no room for any rc^ 

gard to the reft of mankind. But men 

^xpe£l, in the jnanners of thofe with 

whom they converfe (as I at firft obfer*- 

^ed under tlus head) as much fweetnefs 

and complaifance, as xan be fuppofed to 

^ubfift in fuch an intercourfe. Now, to 

5 live 
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five conftantly with men of fuch faftidrw 
ous tempers ; aod whofe friendfhip, like 
;lhe fineft thread, is fo eafily fnapped ia 
two, is not to live like their friend, but 
riieir flave* And therefore, there is no 
one, I will not fay, who ean be fond of,,, 
but who does not deteft their company. 
This exceffive delicacy, therefore, and 
effeminacy of manners, ought to be left 
to the iillier part of the female fex» 

Converfation* 

§ In our familiar converfation, alfo, 
v^e are guilty of many and various oiFen* 
•ces : but principally, I think, in the 
choice of the fubjeds on which we ufually 
converfe y which ought not to be either 
trifling or vulgar. For our company will 
not attend to fuhje£b of that kin4, and^ 
of confequence, can receive no pleafure 
.from them : nay, they will defpife the 
.reciter himfelf, with his goifiping tales.— 
Nor yet ought we to make choice of too 

refined 
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refined or far-fetched topics for our 
converfatlon ; as people cannot liftea 
\(rithout pain to any thing of that kind. 

We ought alfo to take particular care^ 
that the fubjedt of our difcourfe be fuch^ 
as may not put any of the company to th« 
blufh, or tend to the difcredit of any one 
prcfent. Neither ought we to talk of 
any thing filthy or obfcene, however 
agreeable fuch fubjefts may be thought 
by fome people ; for a man of honour 
ought to pleafe others by honourable 
means alone* 

Neither is any thing, on any account^ 
to be fpoken pro&nely of God, or his 
Saints ; whether ferioufly, or by way of 
joke, however lightly fome peoplie may 
think of the affair, or kow much plea* 
fure foever they may take in this practice; 
In which refpefl:, the noble company in- 
troduced in the tales of John Boccace *, 
have very frequently offended : for 

• The Saiftts which Boccace has ridiculed, are 
chiefly the Popes and Monks } the Bonifacts, &c, 
of thffe days* 

T^ which 
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which reafon, they have defervedly fallen 
under the fevereft cenfure, with all fenfi- 
ble people. Know then, that to fpeak 
Judicroufly of the Divine Being, or of 
things facred, is not only the vice of the 
moft profligate and impious rakes, but a 
fure indication of an ill-bred, ignorant 
fellow. Indeed, to hear any thing fpoken 
irreverently of God, is To extremely fhock- 
ing, that you meet with many people, 
who, on fuch occafions, will immedi- 
ately leave the room. 

§ Nor ought we only to fpeak reve- 
rently of the Deity, but, in all our con- 
verfation, we ought to take all poHible 
cai^e that our words do not betray any 
thing loofe or vicious in our lives and 
actions : for men deteft in others, thofe 
vices^ which even they themfelves are 
guilty of. 

, In like manner, it is unpolite to talk 
of things unfuitable to the time when they 
are fpoken, and to the perfons who are 
to hear us, tho' the things in them-» 

felveS) 
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ielVes,. and when fpoken in a proper^ 
place, may be really good and virtuous/ 
A truce, therefore, with your grave dif- 
courfes, on facred and religious fubjeiSlsy 
in an afiembly of young people, who are 
met together to be joyous and chearful. 

On days alfo deftined to public rejoi*- 
cing, or at an entertainment, let no me- 
lancholy ftories be recited ; nor let there 
be any mention, or recollection of any 
thing terrible ; of wounds, difeafes,. 
deaths, tortures, pefiilences, and other 
mournful or locking incidents. Or, if 
by chance any one fliould ftumble una- 
wares upon a fubje£k of this kind, let 
him be drawn off in an agreeable and 
artful manner from his intended purpofe; 
and infenfibly led into the recital of 
things more chearful and moi'e fuitable to 
the occafion: Tho% perhaps, we poor 
mortals have more frequently occaiion to 
weep, than to laugh ; on which account, 
thofe mournful fables, called tragedies, 
as fome imagine, were invented:, that 

E 2 being. 
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\>elng reprefented in the theatres [ac- 
cording to the * cuftom of fhc^e times) 
they might elicite tears from thofe, i^io 
flood in need of fuch a dticipline : that, 
by hearing the misfortunes of human life 
frequently lamented; they might be cured 
of tlieir weaknef^* — But, however this 
may be» we ought not to bring a gloom 
ever the minds of thofe with whom we 
convcrfe; efpecially in thofe places, where 
people meet together to enjoy tiiemfelves, 
and not to lament the miferies of human 
life: although perhaps we may f(une- 
times meet with a gloomy mortal of 
weak nerves, who is fond of fqueezing 
out a tear upon all occaiions; whofe 
longing one might eafily fatisfy, by the 
acrimony of a little muftard, or by en- 

• Triilino had written his Sophoniiba, the iirft 
modern tragedy, which was a£led about twenty 
years before this time, at the expense of Leo X. 
But the ufual entertainments on the Italian thea- 
tre were nothing but extempore farces or panto- 
mimes. See Riccoboni Theat. ItaL 

tertaining 
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tertaining him in a fmoaky raonr. 
For this reafon, Philoftratus, in Boc- 
cace, is by no . aieans excufable for the 
fubje£l of his oration, filled with nothing 
but horrid events and (hocking murders, 
when he was fuppofed to fpeak before an 
aflcmbly, met only for the purpofes of 
mirth and jolh'ty. To introduce a narra- 
tion, therefore, of fuch difmal and melan- 
choly incidents, on fuch an occadon, is (6 
very abfurd, that it were much better 
entirely to hold one's tongue, 

§Not much unlike this, is theabfur- 
dity of thofe, who never have any thing 
elfe in their mouths to entertain you 
with, but tTieir wives, their children, or 
their families.—*' Ah ! how our little 
Bobby made us laugh laft night ! He's 
a fine hoy, I aflure you ; and fo you'd 
fay if you faw him !" Or, perhaps, the 
beauty or virtues, the good oeconomy or 
the good fenfe of the good Lady his wife, are 
the fubjeft of his naufeous panegyric. 
But there is no one fo idle as to attend to 

E 3 fuch 
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fuch impertinencies) or rather, that hesr 
them without the utmoft pain and difguft. 

Dreams. 

§ It is alfo a tirefome cuftom, which 
fome people have got, of telhng their 
dreams perpetually ; and that with fo 
much eagernefs, and with fuch an air of 
importance, as would furpafs the patience 
.of a Stoic to attend to them ; efpccially^ 
when the reciters arc generally fuch in- 
fignificant people, that, to iiften to their 
moft important waking tranfa(3ions 
would be abfolute lofe of time. Wc 
ought not therefore to trouble others with 
Tuch vile traQi, as our dreams ufually con- 
fift of; for moft of thole dreams, which 
prefent themfelves to the generality of 
mankind, are trifling and frivolous. And 
tho' I have frequently heard, that the 
wife men amongft the ancients have left 
us, in their works, many dreams written 
with fingular art and elegance*; yet that 

• Cicero > &c« 

* 

IS 
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16 no reafon why people lefs learned, and 
even of vulgar rank, fhould pretend to 
any thing of that kind> in their ordinary 
converfation. 

A Dream of Flaminius Tomarrtius. 

Now I muft confcfs, amongft all the 
dreams which I have ever heard (tho' I 
make it a rule to liften to very few) I re- 
member but one that I thought worth 
hearing or relating; and that was one 
which prefented itfelf, in his fleep, to that 
worthy nobleman of Rome, Flami- 
nius Tomarotius; who himfelf, how- 
ever, was a perfon by ho means illiterate, 
or void of underftanding; but, on the con- 
trary, a man of Angular learning and great 
ingenuity. 

This nobleman then, in his fleep, fan- 
cied himfelf fitting in the (hop of a very 
wealthy apothecary, his near neighbour* 
Here on a fudden, I know not upon what 
^ccaiion, a tumult was raifed amongft the 

E 4 people. 
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peopfe, and it fo happened that every 
thing in this apothecary's ihop was ex- 
pofed to plunder : when one man fnatch* 
ed up a lin£lus; another man. a box of 
pills or of lozenges; (one, one thing, and 
ano^her^ another) and fwallowed them 
down with great avidity; infomuch that, 
in a very Ihort time, there was not a vial, 
a gallipot, or a pill box, or, in ihort, any 
kind of veilel, which was not emptied 
^d toiTed oiF. There was one glafs only, 
(and that a very fmall one] filled to the 
very brim with a moft pure and tr anfpa« 
rent liquor; which almoft every one paf- 
fed by unnoticed, and which no one 
would tafte. 

. Amidft thefe tranfaAions, he faw, on a 
Atdden, an elderly man enter the place, of 
an auguft and noble ftature, and who, by 
bis very afped, attraiSed the admiration 
and reverence of every one prefent. He, 
furveying with a grave air the drawers 
and boxes of the apothecary's ttxof^ fome 
€mptied^ fosne overturned, imd a good 

part 
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pxrt of tbem braken, efpied ftlfo bjr 
chance the glals above montiooed: wbioh 
be put immediatelqr to .bis niou A, and 
dcaok it off with fucb e^tg^^efs) that he 
left tiot the kaft drop in. the gla^; 
which having dei^, he walked out in 
the fame manner with the refti at whichf 
therefore, FlaminiuS) imagining himfelf 
to be ftricken with great ado^ixationy 
turning to the apothecary aiked him 
who that old man was, and wherefore he 
had drunk with fo much pleafure that 
water which was negle£ted by all the 
reft : to whom the apothecary feemed to 
reply in thefe words; **0! my fon, that 
venerable old man whom you faw is the 
Divine Being himfelf; and the limpid 
waler, defpifed by all the reft, and drunk 
off by him alone, vrzs^ijiretion', which 
men (as you have probably experienced) 
will by no means, even in the flighteft; 
liaanner, touch with their lips/' 

Such fort of moral dreams^ then, may^ 
I think) be repeated, and liftened to with 

pleafure 
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l^aftite »id with improvement: far^ 
they appear more like the fentiments of 
the waking foul, than its viAons in fleep; 
and may be called the virtue of our fen- 
Ctive nature,if I roayhe allowed the exprcf- 
fion. But all thofe filly dreams, void of all 
nieaning and fentiment, fuch as the gene- 
rality of thofe are, which we vulgar people 
ufually dream, (for good and learned -men, 
even when they fleep, are better and wi- 
fer than the wicked and illiterate;) aH 
thofe, 1 fay, ought to be given up to ob- 
livion, and to be entirely difmifled as 
foon as we awake. 

Lies. 

§ Tho* one would imagine there was 
nothing to be found more vain and emptor 
than dreams, yet there is one thing re-» 
inains more futile, and even lighter than 
vanity itfelf ; I mean, a lie* For of thofe 
things which people fee in their dreams, 
there has generally been fome ihadoW) a» 

it 
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•it were$ and reprefentation in their prie* 
'Ceding actions; but of a lie, there 
never exifted the leaft fhadow or proto- 
'typc in the untverfe. Wherefore, the ears 
and attention of thofe who liften to US| 
•ought much lefs to be burthened with 
-]ies, than with the recital of our dreams* 
for, tho' lies mayfomedmes be received 
for truths j yet, after a time, their au- 
thors not only forfeit their credit, and 
nobody believes a word they fay ; but no 
one can bear to hear them with patience^ 
as being men, whofe words are void of all 
fubftance, and to whom no more regard 
ought to be paid, than if they did not 
fpeak at all, but only vented fo much 
breath in the empty ain 

Yet we muft obferve, there are many 
people to be met with, who will utter 
lies, not with any malicious intention, 
or for any advantage to themfelves; or to 
injure others, either in their property or 
in their reputation^ but merely for the 
^' *v. plcafurc 



fJeafure they take in the lies themfelves : 
as you meet with fome peofile, -who 
«^ill be tippling every moment, not to 
quench their thirft, but merely from a 
fottifh habit of drinking* 

Others there are, who, from an im- 
pulfe of vanity, will forge lies in their 
own favour; extolling themfelves in a 
magnificent manner, and boafting of 
their knowledge of great and wonderful 
things, as if they were the only wife mea 
of the age. 

Nay, a man, even when he is filent^ 
may, in reality, be guilty of a lie, by bis 
adlions and behaviour ; which we every 
day fee^ in thofe people, who, tho' per- 
haps of middling, or even of the loweft 
rank, yet, in their intercourfe with €>ther 
people, afFume fo folenm an air ; ftrut 
about with fo much arrogance $ take the 
lead in converfation^ and hold forth in fa 
pompous a manner, as if they were plead- 
ing in a court of juftice^ and talk with 

5 ■ fo 
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(o much oftentation and parade, that one 
cannot look at them without the utmoft 
indignation and difguft. 

You will find others, likewife, who, 
tho' no richer than their neighbours, per- 
haps, yet load their nects on every fide 
with gold chains, their fingers with rings, 
and their hats and cloaths with jewels or 
taflels, in fo expenfive a manner, that 
fuch fplendor would be thought extrava- 
gant, even in a nobleman of the firft dif- 
tin£lion, Thiscuftom, fo full of pomp 
and vain-glory, is the offspring of pride,, 
the daughter of vanity j and is carefully 
to be avoided, as indecent and intole- 
rable. 

It is to be obferved alfo, that in many^ 
efpecially in the beft-conftituted com-- 
monwealths, it was ufually provided by 
laws, that the rich fliouid not be allowed 
to eclipfe and infult, as it were, the 
poorer fort, by too great a fplendor of 
^rcf^: for the poor are apt to thinic 
themfelve» affronted, when others feem 

defirous 
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dTefirous of fetting themfelves up, even m 
appearance, as fo much their fuperiors. 
Every one, therefore, fbould take great 
care not to give into follies of this. kind. 

§ Neither ought any one to boaft of 
Bis nobility, his honours, or his riches; 
much lefs of his own wifdom : or magni- 
ficently to extol the bravery and great 
adtions, either of himfelf or of his ancef- 
tors : or, what is but too common, at 
every other word to talk of his family r 
For he that does thus, will appear to do it 
in oppofition to the prefent company j 
efpecially if they are not, or at leaft 
think they are not, lefs noble, lefs honour- 
able, or lefs brave than himfelf. Or, if 
they are really his inferiors in rank or fta- 
tion, he will be deemed to opprefs them,, 
as it were, by his grandeur; and defign<< 
cdly to reproach them with their mean- 
nefs and mifery ; which muft be univer- 
fally difpleaiing to all mankind. 

Nor 
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Nor yet ought any one to extenuate or 
demean himfelf too much^ any more than 
he fhould immoderately exalt himfelf: 
but rather fubftrad a Kttle from his real 
dignity and meritS) than arrogate too 
much by his words» even in the mod 
trifling inftance. For what is really laud- 
able muft difpleafe in the excefs. 

Yet, it muft be obferved, that thofe^ 
who immoderately extenuate their a£lion» 
by their words, and renounce thofe ho<* 
nours which are indifputably their due,* 
by that very condud difcover a greater 
degree of pride, even than thofe, who in 
this refpeA ufurp what does not belong to 
them *. Wherefore, one might be apt to 
fay, perhaps, that the celebrated Giotto f 
of Florence, the reftorer of the art of 
painting (in Italy) hardly deferved the 
great encomiums with which he was ho- 

• ** The modeft ihun it but to make It fure.** 

Young*s Love of Fame. 

t He died about the year s 3 s^. 

noured^ 
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honoured, bec^afe he foriyade btmfeir to 
be called a maffaerof his art; tho' with- 
out doubt, confidering the age he h'ved 
in, he was a mstftcr, and of Angular ex- 
cellence. 

But whether Giotto deferves to be 
blamed or applauded for his fingularity, 
this, at leaft, is very certain ; that he who 
affe£tfi to deipife what others fo eagerly 
covet, difeovcrs by that very behaviour, 
that he either condemns them on that ac- 
count, or at leaft does not care a ftraw for 
thetrgood opinion. Now, lightly to efteem 
glory and honour, which are fo highly va- 
lued by other people, is nothing lefs than 
to fet hifnfelf up as (uperior to the reft of 
the world in thofe refpeds : for no one in 
his fenfes would defpife that, whicli by 
the common confent of mankind is ef- 
teemed valuable, but fiich only who 
imagine themfelves. to abound in thofe 
things which are more intriBiicaily va- 
luable andexcellent* We ought not, there- 
fore, either to boaft of our own advanta- 
ges. 
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ges m an oftentatious manner, nor yet t^ 
fpeak contemptibly of them : for tl\e 
former is, in efFe<3, to reproach others 
with their imperfeflions and defedls ; and 
the latter to undervalue their real virtue 
and good qualities. 

But indeed every one ought, if poflible, 
to be entirely filent in regard to himfelf ^ 
or, if any occafibn ieems to lay us under a 
neceffity of fpeaking of ourfelves, it is a 
moll amiable pradlice, as was obferved 
before, to declare the pl^in truth, in a 
modefl and unaiTuming manner. 

Thofe therefore who are defirous of 
pleafmg, ought moft carefully to guard 
againfl: a fault, which yet is extremely 
common with fome people, who deliver 
their opinion upon any fubje£l propofed 
to them, with fo apparent a diffidence 
and timidity, that one cannot, without 
the utmoft pain, liften to them ; efpeci- 
ally if they arc otherwife men of known 
learning and ingenuity. •* My Lorrf,, 
" your Excellence will pardoii me, if I 

F " flioiilll 
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'*^ flioftlJ ftot be able to fpeak to the cafe 
^* in hand fo properly as it might be 
♦* wifh'd : rll venture to fpeak of this 
** affair, according to my poor abilities 
*** and dullnefs of apprehertfion, as a 
*^ man that is void of all learning, and 
** Ignorant of every thing, as I really 
^' am. t am aware, that I {hall expofe 
*f myfcif to the contempt of your Exccl- 
** lence ; neverthclefs, to fhow my obe- 
*• dience, I will fubmit my own judgment 
•' to your Excellency's commands.** 
And whilft they are making thefe apo- 
logies, they interrupt the bufinefs in 
hand : fo that the mpft intricate and ab- 
ilrufe queftlon might be difcuAed in much 
fewer words, and in a fhorter time than 
thefe tedious fellows wafte in excufes, 
belbre they come to the point. 

There is alfo another fet of people ex- 
tremely odious and troablefomej who» 
in their convprfation with others, by their 
geftures and behaviour, are really guilty 
#f a lie : for tht>ugh> by the confefiion of 

every 
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d^eiy one, the firft, or ^t leaft t more 
honourable place is juftly due to them, 
yet they perpetually fetse upon the very 
loweft ; and it is an intolerable plague to 
force them up higher : for, like aftartliih 
or refradory horfe, they are every momeQt 
running back i fo that, in genteel com* 
pany, there is an infinite deal of trouble 
with fuch people, whenever they come 
to a door ; for they will by no means in 
the world be prevailed upon, to go &t& ; 
but run, ibmetinies acrofs you ; fome* 
times quite backwards ; and with their 
hands and aims defend them^lves, and 
make ^fuch a buftle, that at every tbinl 
^air you muft enter into a regular conteft 
*with them ; by which meao3 all the 
pleafure of your vifit, or fometimes even 
the moft important bufiiic&» muft be nc^ 
cei&rily interrupted* 
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Ceremonies or Complimenu* 

§ And whereas thefe ceremonies, as we 
call them, by a word foreign * to our 
language, in which there is none to ex- 
prefs it, (and by which our anceftors 
ihew that the thing was unknown to 
them, as they had not fo much as a 
name for it;) as thefe ceremonies, I 
fay, on account of their vanity and emp* 
tinefs, differ but little from dreams and 
lies, we may, I think, in this treatife 
' of ours, as an opportunity here ofFers^ 
very properly join and treat of theca 
together. 

A worthy friend of mine has more 
than once obferved to me, that thofc fo- 
lemnities, which, in the divine worihip, 
the priefts ufe at the altar, are properly 
called ceremonies: wherefore, after mea 
iirft began, with an artificial kind of good* 

• The word ceremonia^ in Latifii is always, I 
^bclieYC) ufed in a religious fenfe. 

Vid. LiVY, tec, 

breeding:^ 
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breeding, mutually to exhibit to eack 
other a greater degree of reverence than^ 
becomes fuch frail mortals, and to com- 
pliment one another with the titles, of 
patrons and lords ; and in token of their 
veneration,, to bow down, bend, and 
proftrate themfelves, and even unveil, 
their heads ; to addrefs^ach other with 
ftudied and far-fetched titles ; to kifs their 
hands, as if they were paying- their de- 
votion to fome faint or deity ; then, pof- 
fibly, as this new and ridiculous cuftom- 
had no name appropriated to it, fome 
one, by way of contempt, I fuppofe, 
might call it by the nzme of ceremony:' 
as in like manner, a jovial meeting, for 
the fake of eating and drinking toge- 
ther, has fometimes, by way of joke, 
obtained the name of a triumph. Now 
this cuftom certainly never had it$ 
original amongft us; but is of foreign 
and barbarous extra&ion, introduced, I 
know not.whence, within thcfe fevr 
yearS) into Italy : which pra^e, wretch- 

F 3 ed 
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«d ift itlblf^ and ftill iWther pr<sftkutc<t 
by a promiftQOUs u(« of it on a]i occa-* 
Sons, prefenres iti; vogue, and has its 
#hole exiftence in Ai jpierfluous tittcs and 
empty words. 

Ceiemonieaor compliments^ therefore, 
if we could look into their minds that 
life them» are a certain counterfeit ex* 
preffioh of honour and refpeA towards 
thofe to whom we perform them s and 
coafift in mere words and difimutation ;^ 
and are employed about certain titles and 
fbrmi) of addi*eiS) contrived for the pur* 
pofcs of flattery. I call them a vain or 
€x>unt€rfeit exprelfion of refpeA; becaufe,. 
is this ceremonious way, we pretend to 
honour thofe with every mark of refpeS, 
whom) in our. bear^^ we have not the 
kaft tegard for. 

Nay^ there ar^fbmetimea peopfet whofu 
we never wiih to fee or coovevfe withg^ 
whom y^t, that we may not appear un« 
polite, we call» one, pertaps, ^^ noft 
^^^ illi^iouft;^" anoeber^ ^^moft escceK 
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•' Icnt^" and with the like ardor, we 
profefs ourfelves *' the ipoft devoted 
•* humble fervanUy* of thofe whoa^ 
(if we confulted our own hearts) wc 
ihould wiih rather to do them all the 
mifchief in our power, than any real 
fervice. 

Thefe compliments^ therefore, woulc} 
not only be real lies, (as I obferved) buc 
would differ little from the moft flagi* 
tious crimes gpd bafeft treacheries \ untefs 
the titles and exprefiipns above-mention^ 
ed, like a fword whofe edg^ is blunted,, 
had long iioce loft their real force } and^ 
on account of their continual ^nd indif* 
criminate ufe, (which we h^ve Intro* 
duced) had degenerated froin their ori* 
ginal meaning : we ought not, therefore, 
to enquire too accurately into their figni- 
fication, as we do into that of o(her 
words ;. for they really are not to be taken 
in too ftriA a fenfe, or according to their 
jreal import* 

r 4 And 
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And that this is fo, appears from what 
happen^ daily to every one of us : for, if 
i*re accidentally meet with any one whom 
ive never fjiw before, and h^vc occafion 
to enter into difcourfe with him, without 
confidering what degFee of refpeft he 
may really deferve, for fear of faying too 
little, we ufually allow him fomething 
more than he can juftly claim ; and be- 
•caufe he Is well-dreffed, call him, per- 
haps, '* your Honour," or ** your Lord- 
" Ihip," though, probably, he may af- 
terwards prove to be nothing more than 
a barber or a taylor. And as many 
people, by the grant of fome Pope or 
Emperor, have long enjoyed certain pecu- 
liar titles, which, without an affront to 
the perfon who has fuch a privilege, can- 
not be omitted, nor yet be given to 
others, who enjoy no fuch privilege, 
without expofing them to ridicule ; fo 
the above-mentioned titles, and other 
marks of refpedt^ may now-a days be 

more 
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more liberally beftowed ; for Cuilonit 
too powerful a fovcreign, has, in this 
refpe<a, granted to the men of this age 
very ample privileges. This cuftom^ 
then, fo fpecious and beautiful in ap« 
pearance, is, in reality, vain and empty ; 
confifiiflg of form and fhew, without 
fubftance, and of wot>ds without mean- 
ing : yet, at the fame time, neither you 
nor I have any authority to abrogate 
this cuftom. So far from it, that as 
this is not fo properly our own fault as 
the fault of the age, we are, in fome 
meaiure, obliged, under certain limita-- 
tions, to the praftice of it. We ought, • 
therefore, to diftinguiflit in this affair, 
what ceremonies or compliments are- 
made, ufe of, either from intereft, from 
vanity, or from a fenfe of duty. 



«. •> » •* 
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fr9m hutireft. 

I* Now every untruth which wn 
make nfe of merely for our own advafi-'^ 
tage, 18 prc^erly a lie^ and is hig with 
fraud and wickedneft, a^d is, therefore, 
highly di(honourabIe I for no one can 
honourably^ on any pretence, tell a 
downright lie. And in this refped, flat- 
terers are greatly deUncjuent \ who> under 

^ ihew of friend&ip) bafejy cprnply with 
our moft extravagant defites; not to 
conciliate our regard, but to obtain fa- 
vours iusDA us^ iiQt to oblige^ buC 
rather to deceive hs ; mik thpt^b, per* 
haps, this vice may be agreeable to fooie 
people in the practice ; yet, as it is in 
it^lf detoftabl^ and periuciau^, it is by no 
means becoming a truly polite man \ for 
neither is it allowable to injure any one, 
under a pretence of pleafing him : and 
if, as was obferved, ceremonies are no- 
thing elfe but lies and flatteries, as often 
as we make ufe of them for our own 

interefi^ 
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ifitereft, irve do not ad as .good men, 
but att pet^ioiit aiMi wicked wretches : 
no dieremoAies or complsments, therefore, 
ought to be Made ufe of for ftich purpofes. 
It r0iftiaiii8 then, that we Q)eak of thofe 
which tfc ufed either as matter of duty, 
er from mttt vanirf. 

As to flfeie former, tl^ft which are per* 
formed as due to any one, it is by ho 
means proper to omit them ; for he that 
does fo, not only difpleafes, but really 
injures the perfon conoerned ; and it often 
happens, that duels are fought on oa 
other account, but that one man is not 
treated by another, whom he meets in 
public, with thofe marks of refpefl which 
are juftly his due ; for, as I faid before, 
great is the force of cuflom, which, in 
matters of this kind^ is evidently to bo 
coniidered as a law. 

When, therefore, you addrefs a fingle 
perfon, of any rank, who repref^nts a 
number of people a$ a ibciety, you do 
AOt pay him that civility on his own ac« 

count ;^ 
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<;ottnt : and, if you fhould {peak to him' 
in the fingular * number, (and call him 
thou inftead of yoti) you would deprive 
him of what was really his due, and cer* 
tainly affront him, by giving him an ap- 
peHation which belongs only to mere 
ruftics, and men of no importance^ 2^d 
though other nations, and other ages of 

• Cbytraeus here introduces a long ilory from 
Erafmu$'s Adages ; which, though not much ta 
his purpofe, Ihews the fpuit of the EngHfh na- 
tion at that time, and alfo the meannefs of a 
worthlefs fellow, who was willing to (helter him- 
felf under the national ioiportance. A young 
German phyfician had been prevailed upon, by 
the promife of mountains oi'goU, to attend !i Lon- 
don merchant in a peftilential fever ;— When the 
merchant got well, and the doctor put him in 
mind of his fee, after many evafions, of his wife's 
keeping the cafh, &c. iie took advantage of the 
German's calling him tbou, agreeably to the 
LatiQ idiom, and fell in a perilous paHlioii i 
* Tu homo Germamis Tuijas Anglum '/ ** You, 
*' a paltry German, pretend to tbou an Englifti- 
*' man I" and thus, with dreadful menaces, 
ilrppedaway and faved bis money. 

> men^ 
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men, may have had other cuftoms m this 
refped^ yet thefe are now in ufe amongft 
lis : neither is this a proper place for en- 
quiring, wbich.of the two. cuftoms claims 
the preference. But it may be advifeable 
to confiorm, not m&rely to a good faihioiH 
but to the fafliion of the times ; as we 
pay obedience to laws, though not the 
moft perfedt, for no other reafon, but 
becaufe the commonwealth, or whom- 
ever has the fupreme power, has not 
yet altered or repealed them. And as 
this is the cafe, we ought carefully to 
inform ourfelves, with what external 
ceremonies or form of words it is> cuf* 
tomary to receive, complimenty or ad^ 
drefs perfons of whatever rank, m< the 
places where we r^'fide ; that we our- 
felves alfo. may makoiufe of the fame in 
our converfation whh thiem. And al« 
though, according to the cuftom of the 
times, the famous Admiral of the royal 
fleet, in a conference with Peter, King 
of Arragon^. addreijed him in the fingu^ 
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^lar number; yet ought we^ bofh in oar 
difcpurfe and in our difpttxrhes to oor 
Kings, to give them the title, either of 
your Serene Highnefs, or of your Ma- 
jefty ; for, as he obferved the faihion of 
bis own times, fo ought we to confonn 
to the manners of .the age we live in* 
And indeed, for this reafon, I confid^r 
thefe compliments as Hn&ly due ; for 
neither do they derive their original from 
our will and pleafure, but are Impofed 
upon us by a law ; that is^ by the una*- 
nimous confent of mankind. Now, in 
thofe things which have nodiing finful 
in them, but rather convey an idea of 
our good*breeding and politenefs^ it i» 
both decent and our duty to comply witk 
SI general cuftom, and not difpute and 
quarrel with the. common pradice of 
the world. And ^though to kifa ,or £»,* 
lute any thing, in toksen of our vene*^ 
tation) belong$ properly to things facred) 
neverthele&» if in your country it be a 
cuftomaiy thing to &y to any one» when 
6 yott 
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you take your leave of hiiii) ♦* Sir, I kifs 
^* yoiir hand with the mo/l pr^fiuud rtfpi& : 
•• or, S/r, / «m ywr moft ^idient fer* 
*^ vanl^ and entirtfy at your druotUn : or, 
♦* 5/r, you may command my heft fervices ; 
•• ufe me or ahufe mej at your pleafurtj and 
** en every oceajum whatevtr** If, I fay, it 
be the faihton to ufe thefe and the like 
forms of expreffion, I would by all means 
have you make ufe of them, as well as 
other people. 

In fhort, whether in taking leave of, 
or in writing to any perfon, you ought 
to addreis him^ or take leave of him, not 
as Reafon but as Cuftom requires ; nor 
as men uied to do formerly, or as,, per- 
bapsi Ihey ought to do ; but as they do 
now at (his prtfeiit time: for if, as 
fome people aiiedge, we ought, In our 
epiftles, to anldrefs Kings or fimpeHsrs in 
che ftyle of th« ancient Roqmuu : ^< If 
*^ you and your children are well, I am 
** well, and all is well j" rf we weit to 
attend to thefe pedantic people, I foy, and 
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go' back thus to the primitive timex^ 
we muft, by degrees, revive the cuftoin. 
of the earl ieft ages of the world; when 
mankind, for want of corn^ fed uper> 
acorns. 

But even^ in tbefe compliments, which 
we make matter of duty, to prevent the 
appearance of pride or vanity, certain 
rules are to be obferved. 

And, firft, regard is to be had to the 
country in which any one lives : for 
every falhioft is by no means conveni- 
ent or proper to be obferved in every 
country. Thus, for inftance, thofe ce- 
remonies which are in ufe amongft the 
Neapolitans, whofe city abounds in 
Noblemen diftinguifhed by their rank^ 
and men veiled with the higbeft authdii 
rity ;' the fame might be extremely im- 
proper amongft the citizens of Lucca or 
* Florence> who are, for the moft part^ 

• This wai written before the Houfe of Mc»» 
dici were thoroughly eftabliihed, I fuppofe. 

merchants^ 
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merchants^ or men not illuftrious by 
their birth, and amongft whom no 
Duke, or Prince, or Sovereign relides: 
fo that the magnificent and pompous 
manners of the Neapolitans, transferred 
to Florence, (like the drefs of a giant 
upon a pigmy) would be prepofteroufly 
fuperfluous : as, on the other hand, 
the manners of the Florentines, compared 
.with thofe of the Neapolitan Nobility, 
would appear fervilely mean and pitiful. 
And, although the noble Venetians, out 
of regard to their public offices, may 
treat each other with an immoderate de- 
gree of ceremony, it would not, for that 
jeafon, become the citizens of * Rovigo 
or Afola t^ in their mutual falutations, 
<tp make ufe of the fame formalities and 
extravagant compliments : though, if I 
well remember, that whole neighbour- 
hood is of late fallen into trifling imper- 
tinencies of this kind ^ either in confe* 

• A town near Padua. 

% A caftle ia the Venetian territory, 

G quence. 
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quence of the long peace which they have 
enjoyed, or by imitating the example of 
the city of Venice, their fovereign ; f&r 
every one, without attending to the 
reafon of the thing, naturally treads in 
the fteps of his fuperiors. 

But, fecondly, we ought to have re- 
gard to the time, the age, and the con- 
dition, both of the perfon to whom we 
make ufe of thefe ceremonious compli- 
ments, and alfo of our own. And in- 
deed, with men who are quite embar- 
rafled with affairs, we ought either en- 
tirely to omit them, or as much as pof- 
fible to abridge them 5 and rather fuggeft 
them by fome intimation, than formally 
exprefs them ; which they perform with 
great addrefs in the court of Rome. 

Yet really, in fome other places, thefe 
formal ceremonies are a great impediment 
to ferious bufinefs, and likewife attended 
"with the moft troublefome and the moft 
tedious delay, ** Pray, be covered," per- 
haps a judge will fay» whoi on accomnt 

of 
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tit the multiplicity of aiFairs, has not 
time for thefe fooleries; whilft the client, 
{after many awkward geftures, and a great 
noife and fcraping with his feet, having 
declared his profound reverence for hia 
Lordfhip) at length, after a long inter- 
val of time, anfwers, ** my Lord, I am 
** in very good health ; 1 have no occa« 
** fion to wear my hat :** to whom, how- 
ever, the Judge replies, •* I beg. Sir, 
" you'll be covered :'* but he, twifting 
And twining himfelf, firft on this fide, 
then on the other, and bowing down to 
the ground with immenfe gravity, fays at 
length ; ** I befecch your Lordfhip, I 
^' may ftand with my hat ofF^ as it is my 
** duty to do." In a word, this conten- 
tion lafts {% long, and fo much time is 
fpent upon itj that the Judge might have 
difpatched the whole morning's bufinefs 
in lefs fpace than he can adjuft this point 
of ceremony. 

Wherefore, though every perfon of 
inferior rank ought to pay a proper re* 

G 2 fpea 
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fpe£l to his Judge or the Magiftrate ; ycfe,, 
when the time will not admit of it, this 
immoderate regard to pun^ftilio is ex.- 
tremely provoking ; and therefore^ we 
ought either entirely to lay it afide, or 
at leaft to limit it within the bounds of 
moderation. 

But neither are the fame ceremonies 
proper for young men amongft one ano- 
ther, which are very well amongft per- 
fons advanced in age : nor does it be- 
come Plebeians, or people of middling 
rank, to treat each other in the fame ce* 
remonious manner, which perfons of 
quality make ufe of amongft themfelves. 
As indeed, people of real merit and 
great excellence do not often pradlife 
thefe idle ceremonies ; nor are they much 
delighted with them when made ufe of 
towards themfelves; nor do they exadt 
them very rigoroufly of others, having 
their thoughts too much engaged with 
things of more importance, to give much 
attention to fuch frivolous affairs. 

Neither 
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Neither ought mechanics, nor people 
-of the lower fort, to trouble themfelves 
with too many formal compliments to- 
wards their fuperiors, and men in power ; 
as people of rank ufually diflike fuch 
impertinence in them ; becaufe they 
look rather for ready obedience, than 
thefe expreflions of honour, from people 
in their humble ftation : for which rea- 
ion, a fervant miftakes the matter, who 
makes too many officious profeffions of 
fervice to his mafter : for a matter muft 
think himfelf undervalued, and his abfo-^ 
lute dominion and power to be called in 
quefiion by fuch a fervant $ as if, forfooth, 
he was not at liberty to give whatfoever 
orders or injunctions he pleafed to his 
own domeftic. This kind of compli- 
ments, therefore, are only to be ufed by 
one gentleman to another : for whatever> 
fervice any one performs as matter of 
duty^ is taken by him that receives it as 
a juft debt ; and he thinks himfelf under 
no obligation to the perfon that performs 

G3 it: 
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• 

it: y€t he who, in this refpe£l, ddes 
rather more than he was ftri<SlIy obliged 
to do, will probably gain the love and 
efteem of the perfon thus obliged. I 
think I remember to have heard a faying 
of fome celebrated and excellent Poet : 
*' That he who had the art of receiving 
*' every one with politenefs, and of 
** converfing with them with an air of 
*' ffiend{hip9 could make great interejt 
*' from a fmall capital** 

We ought to manage, therefore, in 
regard to ceremony, (if I may be allow- 
ed the comparifon) as a good mafter 
taylor does in cutting out a fuit of 
cloaths \ which ought to fit rather full 
and ea(y, than too tight upon the body ; 
yet not fo as that a pair of breeches 
Ihould hang like a fack, or a coat like a 
cloak about one. Thus, if you are 
rather more liberal in this refpe£l than 
is abfolutely necefiary, efpecially towards 
your inferiors, you will be called a very- 
clever, civil gentleman 3 and if you be- 
have 
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have in the fame manner towards your 
fuperiors, as every gentleman ought to 
do, you will be efteemed a well-bred 
man : but if any one over-a£ls the part, 
and i$ too profufe in his civilities, every 
one will condemn him as a vain and fop* 
pifti fellow 3 or, perhaps^ as fomething 
worfe, as a defigning knave, a parafite, 
or a flatterer : than which vice, there is 
nothing more deteflable, or that cai^ 
more difgrace a gentleman or a man of 
honour* 

And this is that third kind of ceremo^ 
nious compliments, which proceed en- 
tirely from our own vice or folly, and 
^re not impofed upon us by the force of 
cuftom. 

Here, then, let us recollect what was 
faid in the beginning of this part of our 
difcourfe— that thefe ceremonies were 
not at firft in themfelves at all necefTary : 
fo far from it, that evrery thing went on 
much better, and more expeditioufly, 
without them ^ v^hich was the cafe, not 

G 4 many 
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many years fince, in our own count rjr. 
But the diftempers of other nations have . 
infeftcd us, as vvith many others, fo alfo 
with this malady ; wherefore, fince iii 
this refpecEl we have now conformed to 
an eftablifhed cuftom, all that remains 
is, that we fubmit to make ufe of thefe 
compliments, as being now a fort of 
tolerated lies, though formerly fo ftridlly 
forbidden, and fo ofFenfive to men of 
honourable tempers, who are by no, 
means delighted with thefe fpecious 
fooleries. 

And here I muft inform you, that iii 
compofing this treatife, from a diifidence 
of my own flender knowledge, I have 
confulted the opinion of more excellent 
and more learned men thanmyfelf 5 from 
whom I have learned, amongft other 
things, that formerly, a certain king, 
called CEdipus, being banifhed from his 
own country, in order to fave his life, 
againft which his enemies were plot-* 
ting) came at length to Athens^ to the 

court 
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court of King Thefeus ; and being novr 
introduced to Thefeus's prefence, and 
bearing his own daughter fpeak, (for he 
was blind) he immediately knew her 
voice, and from the impulfe of natural 
afFeftion ran to her embraces, before 
he had paid his refpefls to Thefeus ; but 
as foon as he had difcovered his error, he 
began to excufe himfelf to the king, and 
to afk his pardon for this omii&on ; but 
the good and wife king, interrupting him 
in his apology, addrefled him in thefe 
words : " Don't be uneafy on that ac- 
*' count, my good friend CEdipus ; for 
" I endeavour to build my glory upon 
^^ my own actions, and not upon the 
** words of others*." A fentence which 
deferves to be perpetually remembered. 

Now, though moft men are greatly 
pleafed to be treated with refpedl: by the 

• The Greek learning was but juft reviving^ 
at this time, and underftood but by few ; fo that 
an Archbifhop might be excufed for not having 
cead Sophocles, 

reft 
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reft of mankind ; yet, if they perceive 
themfelves to be honoured in too parti<* 
cular and artful a manner, they cannot 
but be difgufled, and difcover that they 
are lightly efteemed by people of that 
kind : for this fort of bland ifhments, or 
rather adulations, befides their intrinfic 
bafenefs, are attended alfo with this in- 
convenience — that they evidently declare, 
in eiFe<3;, that thofe flatterers confider the 
perfon whom they thus endeavour to en- 
fnare by their flatteries, as fo very vain 
and felf-opinioned, and withal fo very 
flupid and filly a blockhead, that it is no 
diiHcuIt matter to lay a bait for him, and 
to draw him into their net. 

Neither is it poiGible for thofe artful, 
vain, and fuperfluous compliments to 
conceal the" adulation which is veiled 
under them ; for they are, now-a-days, 
fo evident, and fo well known to every 
one, that befides the bafenefs and wicked- 
nefs above-mentioned, they only make 
thofe who pradlife them, for the fake of. 

their 
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^err evn advantage, troublefonaCy and 
thoroughly odious. 

§ But there is yet another fort of 
men greatly addifted to thefe ceremoni- 
ous compliments, who make a peculiar 
art and trade of them, and feem to have 
this fcicnce of theirs comprehended in 
books, and to aft by certain prefcribed 
rules : for, to men of a certain rank^ 
they will nod m a familiar manner; on 
others, they will vouchfafe to beftow a 
gracious fmile ; a man of noble birth, 
they will place upon the fettee or fopha ; 
one of fomcwhat inferior degree upon a 
ftool : which kind of ceremonies, I ima- 
gine, were imported into Italy from 
Spain ; but being ill received in our 
country, have made but a very flow pro- 
grefs. As this accurate diftinftion of 
rank is reckoned rather a troublefome 
aiFair amongft us, no one, therefore, 
ought to conftitute himfelf a judge, pre-, 
cifely to determine other people's preten-. 

&9n9 as to plac^ and precedeace* 

Nor 
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Nor )ret fhould thefe compliments, or 
other expreffions of kindnefs and bene- 
volence, be mercenary or venal, as they 
are amongft ladies of pleafure ; which I 
have obferved many of our great folks to 
pra£tife in their own courts, and who 
will footh and coax even their do- 
meftics and dependants with certain 
artful civilities, inftead of paying them 
their wages and their refpeftive ftipends. 
And really, thofe who are immoderately 
delighted with the pradiice of thefe formal 
ceremonies, are generally fo from a tri- 
fling vanity, as being men of no other 
kind of merit. And, becaufe there is 
no great difficulty in learning thefe fu- 
perficial forms, (which yet, in fome mea-' 
ilire, gain the obfervation of mankind, 
and are deemed pretty accompliihments) 
this fort of gentry apply to them with 
great affiduity : but as to more weighty, 
matters, they are unequal to the bur- 
then, and can by no means make them* 
felves mafters of (hem, and therefore, 

would 
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iPTouId gladly fee mankind^ in their inter*- 
courfc with each other,, fpend their whole 
time in thefe fpecious trifles : and with 
this fort of fuperficial fellows the world 
abounds. 

But there are others, who are thus full 
of words and artificial grimace,, merely 
by that means to fupply the defe6b of 
a foolifb, ruftic, and contracted foul ; 
rightly imaginingi that if they were as 
deficient in their words and external ap« 
pearance, as they are confcious they 
really are narrow and brutifli in their 
difpofition,. they would be quite in- 
fufferable. 

This, then, I can venture to affirm, 
and you will experience it to be true— • 
that it is from fome of the above-men- 
tioned caufes, thefe f^iperfluous ceremo- 
nies have prevailed in the world ; which 
yet, in themfelves, are Croublefome and 
difagreeable to a great part of mankind : 
for they prevent us from Jiving in our 
own way, and according to our own 

inclination ; 
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inclination ; that is, from enjoying our 
liberty ; which every wife man would 
prckt to all tbe grandeur in the world. 

* 

Government of the tongue. 

^ We ought not to fpeak flightingly of 
titbers, pr of their aiFairs : for^ notwith- 
ftanding we may feem^ by that means, to 
gam the moft willing and ready attention 
(from the envy which mankind ufually 
conceive at the advantages and honours 
which are paid to others) yet every one 
will at length avoid us, as they would 
a mifchievous bull : for all men ihun the 
acquaintance of people addicted to fcan- 
dal ; naturally fuppofing, that what they 
lay of others, in their company, they 
will fay of them, in the company of 
others. 

Thofe people, likewife, who contra- 

ii& whatever is fpoken by others, and 

make every affertion matter of difputc 

and altercation, difcover, by ^ that vcrj 

3 behaviour^ 
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behaviour, that they are veiy little ao 
quainted with human nature : for every 
one is fond of vidory ; and it is with 
extreme reluctance that they fubmit to 
be overborne, either In converfation or 
in the management of affairs* fiefides^ 
to be fo ready to oppofe other people^ 
upon all occafions, is converfing like ene* 
mies rather than friends : he, therefore^ 
that wiihes to appear amiable and agree- 
able to his acquaintance, w^ill not have 
continually in his mouth exprejQions of 
this kind : ** 'Tis falfe, Sir : whatever 
** you may think, the affair is as I fay ;*' 
and the like. Nor let him be fo ready 
to prove every trifle by a bett or wager ; 
but rather let him make it a conflant 
rule to fubmit with complaifance to the 
opinion of others, efpecially in matters 
of no great moment: becaufe vitStorieft 
of this kind often coft a man extremely 
'dear ; for he that comes off viftorious itt 
iome frivolous difpute, frequently fuffers 
the lofs Qf fgmfi intimate friend i and at 

the 
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t&c fiime time, makes himfelf (o difagree*- 
able to others, that they dare not venture 
to be upon a familiar, footing with him^ 
for fear of being every moment engaged 
in fome foolifK altercation. 

In the mean time, a man of this cha-«- 
radlcr is ufually diftinguiflied by fomc 
nick-name or other, not much to his 
credit ; fome calling him a hot-headed 
fplenetic fellow ; others, an obftinatc 
puppy 5 or, ** the omntfcient gentleman,** 
or, perhaps, ** the * doftor Subtilis,'' 
the fubtle doctor. 

If any one, however, fliould, at any 
time, be drawn into a difpute by the 
company he is engaged in, let him ma- 
nage it in a mild and gentle manner^ 
and not appear too eager for the viflory ; 
but let every one fo far enjoy his own 
opinion, as to leave the decifion of the 
matter in queftion to the majority, or 
^t leaft to the mod zealous part of the 

♦ The name of diftin^ion given to a celebrated 
2«hoolman« 

company :" 
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company ; and thus the vitflory, as due, 

will voluntarily be yielded to you^ and 

jour antagonift will appear to be the 

man that has battled it, and fatigued 

himfelf, and put himfelf in a Aveat to 

no purpofe; whicb kind of atchieve- 

ments by no means become a man of a 

polite education ; but certainly procure 

the hatred and ill-will of all mankind. 

Not to mention, that thefe fame people 

are greatly difiatisfied with themfelves, 

from a confcioufnefs of the difgrace which 

their impertinence ufually brings upon 

them ; which reiledlion is always griev* 

Gus and uneafy^ to minds naturally well* 

difpofed : on which head I may probably 

£sLy Ibmething more hereafter. 

Giving Advice^ 

In the mean time, I fay, a great part 
Df mankind are fo wonderfully pleafed 
with themfelves, on account of this kind 
«f vi&ory, as not in the leaf): to regard 

H whether 
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.•whether they pleafe- or difpleafe other 
people: and, in order to difplay their 
own fagacity, great fenfe, and wifdoni, 
they will be giving their advice to one 
man, finding fault with another, and 
difputing with a third ; ^d, in ibort, 
they oppofe the opinions of other people 
with fo much vehemence, that from words 
they often come to blows j as they will 
allow no weight in any one's opinion 
but their own. But to give one's advice 
toothers, unafked, is, in efFed, to declare, 
that we are much wifer than thofe to 
whom we give it ; and is a kind of re- 
proaching them with their ignorance and 
inexperience. This freedom, therefore, 
ought not to be taken with mere com- 
mon acquaintance ; but only with thofe 
to whom we are united by the moft inti- 
mate fricndfhip, or thofe of whom the 
care and infpeftion is particularly com- 
mitted to our charge ; or even with a 
ftranger, if we perceive him to be threa- 
tened with any imminent dan|;er. But ia 

4 our 
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our daily intcrcourfc with mankind, we 
ought to be cautious not to obtrude our 
advice too officioufly upon others, nor 
fhew ourfelves impertinently folicltous 
about their affairs. Into which miftake, 
however, many are apt to fall ; but, for 
the moft part, people of no great depth 
of underftanding : for thcfe ignorant and 
iiiperficial people are led merely by their 
fenfes, and feldom make any deep re- 
ilecEtions upon what comes before them ; 
being that fort of men, who have fcarcely 
any matters of confequence fubmitted to 
their difquifition and examination. But 
however this may be, he that is oiFering 
his advice upon all occafions, and thus 
diftributing it at random, gives a plain 
intimation to the reft of the world, that 
they are entirely deftiiute of that wifdom 
and prudence in which he fo greatly 
abounds. 

And really we meet with fome people 
fo wonderfully conceited of their ovi^n 
wifdom, that to refufe to fubmit to their 

II 2 admonition, 
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admonition, is the fame thing sa to de^ 
clare open war againffi them. ** Pery 
*' well, Sir^ the advice of us poor people^ I 
*' find^ will gain vo admittance with people 
** of your confequence :^^ or, ^^ Such a one 
*' is above being advifed :** or, ** He 
** fcorns to lijien. to my advice ;" as if, for- 
,footh, it were not a mark of greater ar- 
rogance to expert every one to fubmit to 
your opinion, than for a man fometimes^ 
for private reafonsj to follow h& owa. 
judgment, 

Cenfan. 

It is a fault not much unlike the 
above-mentioned, which they arc guilty 
of, who take upon them continually to 
correft or reprove the foibles of their 
friends ; and who pretend to decide all 
difputes by their fovereign authority, and 
to give laws to the reft of the world. 
** Such a thing ought not to have been done^^ 
or, ^* Tou ufedfuch an exprejfton uponfuA 
7 '* <»» 






** an occajim ; / would advifeym to avotd 
^ it for the future.** *' That wine which you 
•* dr ink is not good for you \ and F II have you 
" drink red winey as I do^ ** 2^tt ought 
** /^ f^jfe 7«fA a lin^usy orfuch a bolus ; 
it is the only thing in the world for your 
complaint" And thus there is no end 
of their regulations, and their endea^ 
yxmrs to reform all mankind. 

Not to mention, at prefent, thofc 
gentry, who often take great pains to pick 
a few tares out of other people's fields^ 
whilft they patiently fufFer their own 
to be over<run with nettles and thorns. 
And as there are few to be found, who 
cx>uld prevail upon themfelves to fpend 
their whole time with their phyficiaa^or 
their confeilbr, much lefs with the judge, 
who had power of life and death over 
tkem ; fo there is no one who would 
venture to contra6b an intimacy with 
thefe critical and dogmatical people : for . 
every one is fond of liberty, of which 
thefe magiilerial gentry entirely deprive 

H 3 them. 
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them. It is a very ungracious pra£lice, 
therefore, to be fo forward in fetting 
other people right, and prefcrlbing to 
them, as if we were vefted with fovereign 
authority ; and thcfe things are better 
]eft to parents and fchoolmafters : nor 
can you be ignorant with what reluc- 
tance their children and their fcholars 
are, on that account, confined to their 
company. 

Ridicule. 

§ We ought not to ridicule or to 
make fport even of our greateft enemy ; 
it being a maik of greater contempt to 
laugh at a peifon, than to do him any 
real injury: for all injuries are done ei- 
ther through refentment, or fome covet- 
ous difpofition : but there i3 no one who 
conceives any refentment againft any 
perfon, or on account of any thing, 
which he does not at all value, or who 
covets that which is univerfally defpifed : 

wbicb 
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liich fifews, that they think him a mair 
€>€ fomeconfequence, at leaft, whom they 
injure; but that they have an utter con- 
t.einpt for him whom they ridicule, or 
make a j eft of : for when we make fport 
of any one, in order to expofe or put 
l)im out of countenance, we do not z& 
thus with a view to any advantage or 
emolument; but for our pleafure and di« 
veifion. We ought, by all means, 
therefore, in our common intercourfe 
with mankind, to abftain from this igno- 
minious kind of ridicule. And this ia 
Bot very carefully attended to, by thofe 
who remind others of their foibles, either 
by their words or their geftures,^ or by 
rudely mentioning the thing itfelf; as 
many do, who flily mimic, either by 
their fpeech or by fomc ridiculous diftor- 
tion of their perfon, thofe that ilammer,^ 
©r who are bandy-legged or hump-back- 
ed ; or, in fhort, who ridicule others 
for being anyways' deformed, diflorted^ 
or of a dwarfilh and infignificant appear- 

H 4 ance^ 
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luice*^ or thofe who, with laughui^ 
and exultation, triumph over others for 
exprefSng themfelves with any little im- 
propriety) or who take a pleafure in 
putting them to the blufli ; which prac* 
tices> as they are very difagreeable, ib 
they make us defervedly odious. 

Not much unlike thefe ^re thofe buf- 
foons, who take a pleafure in teazing 
and ridiculing any one that comes in 
their way ; not fo much out of contempt, 
or with an intention to affront them, as 
merely for their own diverfion. And 
certainly there would be no differ- 
ence between jefting upon a perfon and 
making a jeft of him, but that the end 
and intention is different : for he that 
jefts upon any on^, does it merely for 
amufement; but he who makes a jeft of 
him, iloes it out of contempt. Although 

♦ Tully feeing his ibn-in-lavr Lentulus, (who 
was a very iittle roan) with a monftrous iword ; 
•* Who has been tying up my fon-in-law to that 
*< longfword?" fays the facetious orator, 

thefe 
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fhefe two expref&ons are ufualljr con* 
founded, both in writing and in converfa- 
tion ; yet he that makes a joke of ano- 
ther, fets him in an ignominious light 
for his own pleafure ; wherieas, he who 
only jokes upon him, cannot fo properly 
be faid to take pleafure, as to divert him* 
felf in feeing another involved in fome 
barmlefs error ; for he himfelf, probably, 
would be very much grieved and con- 
cerned to fee the fame perfon in any 
ludicrous circumftances, attended with 
real difgrace. 

I remember, when I was a boy, hav- 
ing made fome progrefs in grammatical 
learnings I obferved that Micio, (in the 
Adelphi of Terence) though he was in- 
credibly fond of his adopted fon, jEfchi- ' 
jius, yet he fometimes amufed himfelf 
in playing upon him ; as when he thus 
expreiTes himfelf in a foliloquy * : 

Why may I not 



Pivert myfelf a little with my fon f 
• A^ iv, Sc. V. 



Hence 
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Hence it appears,, that one and the fame 
thing, though done to one and the (ame- 
perfon, may be fometimes taken as jeflin^ 
upon a man, and fon^etlmes as fnalcing a 
jeft of him, according to the intention of 
the perfon that does it. But becaufe our 
intention cannot be evidently known ta 
other people, it is not a very prudent 
pra&ice, in our daily commerce with 
the world, to make ufe of fo ambiguous 
and fufpe£^ed an art. . Indeed, the name 
of a buffoon is much rather to be dreaded 
than to be defired : for the fame thing of- 
ten comes to pafs in thefe cafes, « which 
happens to people in fport and play ;. 
that one man gives another a blow 
in jeft, which yet the other takes feri- 
oufly, as intended for an affront; fo that 
from jefting they often come to fighting 
in good earnefl. In like manner, he 
whom we rally, in a familiar manner, 
and out of mere fun (as we call it,) fre- 
quently takes it as intended for an affront, 
and lefents it accordingly* 

Not 
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Not to mention, at prefent, that many 
€>{ thcfe waggeries confift, in fome fort, 
€>f deception. Now, every one is natu- 
rally provoked at being deceived^ or led* 
into an error. It appears then, from 
many confiderations, that he who is de-' 
firous of gaining the love ajid good- will 
of mankind, ought not greatly to afFe£b 
this fuperiority jn playing upon, and 
teazing thofe with whom he converfes. 

It is true, indeed, that we cannot, by 
any means, pafs through this calamitous 
mortal life, without fome recreation and 
amufement; and becaufe wit and hu- 
mour occafion mirth and laughter, and 
confequently that relaxation which the 
mind requires, we are generally fond 
of thofe who excel in a facetious and 
agreeable kind of raillery j and therefore, ' 
the contrary to what I have aflerted may 
fecm to be true ; I mean, that in our ordi- ' 
nary intercourfe with mankind, it is high- 
ly commendable to entertain each other 
with wit and facetious repartees : and, 

doubtlefs^ 
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doubtlefs, thofe who have the art of 
rallying with a good grace, and in an 
agreeable manner^ are much more ami-^ 
able than people of a contrary character. 

But here regard muft be had to many 
circumftances : and fmce the end pro- 
pofed by thefe jocofe people is to create 
mirth, by leading fome one, whom they 
really efteem, into fome harmlefs error, 
it is requifite, that the error into which 
he is led, be of fuch a kind, as not to 
be attended with any confiderable detri- 
ment or dlfgrace ; otherwife, this fort of 
jokes can hardly be diftinguifbed from 
real injuries. 

Befidcs, there are fome fort of people 
of fuch rough and untra£lable tempers, 
that it is by no means fafe to jeft with 
them at all. 

Nor ought we to joke upon any ferious 
occafions ; much lefs upon any flagitious 
tranfadions : for he that a£ls thus, will 
be thought to confider a roguifh aSdoa 
and a jeft as one ^nd the fame thing* 

Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, I can by no means be 
perfuaded to think, that Lupus Hubert! 
at all leflened the ignominy of a very 
bafe action, but rather greatly augmented 
it^ In pretending to excufe his cowardice 
by a bare-faced jocular confeiBon of it : 
for though he might have defended the 
caflle of Latera, yet, feeing himfelf 
clofely blocked up by the enemy's works, 
he, on a fudden, furrendered it to them ;, 
obferving, that it was not agreeable to 
the nature of a * wotf^ (as his name 
In Latin fignifies) to be pent up in ftalls 
and iheep-folds. But it is very indecent 
to joke and trifle where there' is no 
room to laugh. 

It is, moreover, to be obferved, that 
there, are two forts of jokes j the one, 
biting and fevere; the other, barmlefs 
and innocent. In regard to the former, 
it may be fufficient to obferve the pre- 

* This General ^off' Stems to have refembled 
our FalftafFe, rather than his late cekbratfidname- 
iake^ of undaunted memory. 

cept 
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cept of a certain wife man, who ufed to 
fay, that jefts ought to nibb/eVik.Q a lamb, 
and not Mte like a dog ; for if a jeft 
have any thing in it of that canine feve- 
rity, it is no longer a jeft, but an affront. 
And tjie laws of almoft all ftates have 
decreed, that he who attacks another, 
with any fevere and injurious refledions, 
Ihould be feverely punifhed : and, per- 
liaps, it would not be improper to ap- 
point fome fmart correflion^ for thofe, 
who, under the pretence of joking, utter 
things more biting and fevere than de- 
cency Would permit. 

However, a well-bred man would col- 
left, from his own reafon, that what 
the laws have cftabliflied concerning ia- 
jurious libels, ought really to be extend- 
ed to thofe ftrokes of fatire, which leave 
a fting behind them ; and would, there- 
fore, very feldom, and always with great 
tendernefs, make ufe of them. 

But befides, we muft obferve, that 
whether thefc witticifms have any thing 

fatyrical 
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iatyrical in them or notj yet, unlefs they 
are delicate and facetious, they not only 
give no pleafure, but greatly difguft the 
company ; or, if they laugh at all, they 
probably laugh at the jefter, inftead of 
the jeit : and becaufe thefe jokes are no- 
thing more than an ingenious kind of 
fallacies, and tbefe fallacies are a refined 
and artificial affair, they cannot cleverly 
be pra<Slifed but by a man of an acute 
and ready wit, and of that kind which 
excels in a fudden and extemporary ex>- 
ertion ; and therefore they by no means 
fuit with vulgar, ftupid, and dull fel- 
lows ; nay, nor perhaps with every one 
who may abound in folid good fenfe : 
for wit of this kind confifts rather in a 
peculiar quicknefs and elegance, and in 
^afy turns of thought; on which ac- 
•count, prudent people, in this cafe, con- 
fider not fo much what they are inclined 
as what they are able to do; and when^ 
after one or two efforts of this kind, 
they find they have attempted it in vain, 

finding 
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finding themfelvcs not qualified for it^ 
they defift, and fpend no more pains about 
it, left they ihould happen to fuccecd noi 
better than JE(op*s afs in the fable, who 
expofed himfelf to ridicule by pretending 
to imitate the tricks of the lap-dog. And 
if you would accurately obferve the be- 
haviour of other people, you would (oott 
be convinced, that what I fay is true 5 I 
mean, that this fort of raillery does not 
become every one that has an inclinatiofi^ 
but only thofe who have abilities for tht 
praftice* 

Jingling Puns^ 

You will meet alfo with fomc people, 
who, for every word that is fpoken, have 
feme other word, without any meaning, 
ready at hand,.' by way of jingle * ; 
others, who will change the fyllablesof 

• Chy trail s's infiancesare> ** Philippus^ Uppusi 
** facerdolium^ atiumC^ &c. as if wc (hould fay, 
in Englilh, ** Such a drefs is commodious ," one 
•f thefe wags would anfWer^ ** odious.^* 

a wor(^ 
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a wor<i in a trifling, foolilh manner * ; 
others will fpeak or anfwer In a different 
manner from what we expected; and 
that without afty wit or beauty of 
thought: as, * Where is tny Lord?* ** In 
*• his deaths y unlefs be is bathing or in 
** bed." * How does this wine taje?' 
" J little moijiy I think:' « How is this 
* dijh to be eaten?' *' fplth your mouth ','* 
f and the like. 

All which kinds of wit (as you will 
cafily apprehend) are low and vulgar^ 
But to difcourfe what kinds of wit are 
mod elegant and genteel, is no part of 
Diy prefent defign; for this has been 
done already very copioufly, by men far 
my fuperiors in learning and ingenuity Xm 
JBefides, as all true wit affords immedi- 

* As in Anagrams. 

f The author quotes another joke from Plautus, 
which would be unintelligible to an Englifh reader, 
about as good as *• A ftormy night is a Knight 
of the Garter j" that is,** a blue -Jiring knight:* 

% See Cic, I. 2* de oratore* 

I atcly 
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Utely Aifficient and certain teftimony of 
its own grace and elegance, you • can 
very rarely err in this refped^, unlefs yo^ 
are blinded by an immoderate degree of 
felf-partiaUty : for whenever a jeft is 
really facetious and elegant, there imme- 
diately arifes an appearance of mirth and 
laughter, joined with no common degree 
of admiration. 

If, therefore, your witticifm^ are not 
inftantly approved by the laugli of the 
company, for Heaven's fake, do not at- 
tempt to be witty for the future ; foryo« 
iiiay take it for granted, the defeft is in 
yourfelf, and not in your audi<?nce : for 
the hearers, being immediately ftricken 
with a ready, genteel, and delicate re- 
partee or bon mot, cannot poflibly for- 
bear laughing, though ever fo defirous ; 
but muft npceffarily laugh, though 
againft their will : from whom, as the 
true and legitimate judges, no one ought 
to appeal tp his own opinion, or to re- 
peat 
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peit an experiment which has already 
met with fuch ill fuccefs. 



Buffoonery* 

% Neither ought any thing to be done 
in an abjed, fawning, or buffbonifh 
manner, merely to make other people 
laugh; fuch as, diftorting our mouths 
or our eyes, and imitating the follies and 
geAiculations of an harlequin or a 
inerry-andrew : for no one ought bafely 
to demean himfelf, to pleafe other people. 
This is not the accomplifhment of a 
gentleman, but of a mimic and a buf* 
foon; whofe vulgar and Plebeian me- 
thods of entertaining their company, 
ought by no means to be imitated. 

Yet I would not ha^'C you afieS a 
ftupid infenfibility in this refpefl, or too 
great delicacy on thefe occafions ; but 
lie that can (eafonably produce fome- 
thing new and fmart (in this way) and 
ROC obvious Co every one^ let him pro* 

I 2 duce 
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duce it ; but he that is not bleft with 
this faculty, let him hold his tongue : for 
thefe things proceed from the different 
turn of men's minds ; which, if they are 
elegant and agreeable, they convey an 
idea of the ingenuity and readinefs of 
wit in the perfon that utters them ; which 
generally gives great pleafurc to others, 
and renders the perfon agreeable and 
entertaining : but if the contrary is the 
cafe, we muft expedl a contrary effect : 
for people that aim at this kind of wit, 
without the ability, are like an afs that 
pretends to be pleafant, or a fat, punch* 
bellied fellow, who ihould attempt to 
lead up a minuet, or flrip himfelf and 
dance an hornpipe upon the ftage. 

Of pleafant Narrationsy or Story-telling* 

§ But, exclufive of thefe illiberal buf- 
fooneries, there are other kinds of genteel 
and entertaining pleafantries, which arife 
merely from our difcourfc alone ^ that is,, 

when 
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when the wit does not confift fo much in 
any fmart Tallies, (which requires a brevity 
of expreffion) as in fome lengthened an^ 
continued narration ; which ought to be 
artfully difpofed, and properly exprefled, 
fo as to reprefent the difpofitions, cuf- 
toms, geftures, and manners of thofe 
who are the fubjefts of our difcourfc ; 
and that he who liAens to us, may think 
he does not only hear our narration, but 
fee the whole tranfa£tion which is re- 
lated, before his eyes; as we do 'when 
any adtion is reprefented on the ftage. 
This kind of excellence, the gentlemen 
dnd ladies introduced by Boccace well 
tinderftand; though fomctimcs, if I 
miftake not, they exprefs things a little 
bordering upon obfcenity, in more plain 
and expreflive terms, than is agreeable 
to the chara£tcr of a modeft woman or of 
a gentleman. 

If, therefore, you have a mind to re- 
late any thing in company, it is proper, 
before /ou begin,, to have the whole 

I 3 ftory^ 
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ftorf, whether a piece of hiilory or any 
late occurrence, well fettled in your 
mind ; as alfo, every name and expref- 
fion ready at hand, that you may not 
be obliged, every moment, to interrupt 
your narration, and enquire of other 
people, and beg their affiftance ; fome- 
times in regard to the faft itfelf; feme- 
times the names of perfons, and other 
circumftances, of what you have under- 
taken to recite *. 

But if you are to relate any thing 
which was faid or done amongft any 
number of people, you ought not too 
frequently to ufe the expreffions — of, 
« Hefaidy'' or, « He replied 'i' becaufe 
thefe pronouns agree equally with all 
the perfons concerned ; and this ambi- 
guity muft neceffarily lead the audience 
into an error. It is proper, therefore, 
that he who relates any faf^, (hould 
make ufe of feme proper names, and' 

• Mw relay's arguments to the plays of Terence, 
inftances of good narratibi). Chtt. 

take 
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tale care not to change them one foi^ 
another during the narrartion. 

Moreover, the reciter of any incident 
ought to avoid the mentioning thofe cir- 
cumftances, which if omitted, the &6ry 
would not be lefs, or rather would be 
more agreeable without them. " Tht 

* perfon I Jpeak of was fin of Mr: 

* Siuh'-a-one, who lives in St, yames*i 

* Jffeet ; do you know the man ? His wife 

* was daughter to Mt, Such-a-om : Jhi 

* was a thin woman^ who ufed to com0 
' conflantly to prayers at Si, Lawrence^ f 

* church : you mu/f certainly knew her**-^ 

* Zounds ! if you dorCt know her, you know 

* nothing /*' Or, *• He was a handfime^ 
^ tall, old gentleman, who v^ore his own 

* hng hair: don't you recoiled himT* 
Now, if the very fame thing ttiight 
a« weH have happened t^ any other pdr- 
fon, which happened to him, all this 
long difquifKion were to little purpofe ; 
flay, ixiuft be very tedious and provoking: 
to the aadience 5 who being impatient 

I 4 to 
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to arrive at a complete knowledge of th^ 
affair which you have begun upon, you 
feem detecmined to delay the grati- 
fying their curiofity as long aa poflible- 
Such, probably, were thofe idle circum- 
ftances, to the delicate part of the au- 
dience, of the filly lover in Plautus * : 
V This is my uncle Megadorus ; my father's 
** name was Antimachus ; my name is 
♦* Lyconides ; my mother is called Euno-- 
^* mia ;" for fo long and accurate a 
detail of his pedigree feemed very little 
to his prefent purpofe« 
• On this jfubjed we are taught a very 
ufeful precept by aT great and foreign 
mafter f of rhetoric, to this effect : 
** That a tale or fable ought to be firft 
difpofed and adjufted in the mind under 
feigned names } and afterwards related 
by applying the names proper to the 

• Plaut. Aulul. Aft *. 

f Ariftot. Poetic, qu. Though he (peaks of 
the different condu^ (in this refpe^) of tragedy 
•and comedy. 

perfons 



/ 
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perfons introduced : for the former arc 
fiiited to the charaSlers of the perfon ; buc 
the latter are arbitrarily impofed, at the 
will of the parents, or other perfons con- 
cerned : wherefore, the fame perfon who, 
in your imagination, fuftains the cha- 
racter of Avaricey fuppofe, in your nar- 
ration, will be called by the name of 
ibme of your fellow-citizens ; fuch ay 
Tantulus or ♦Euclio;" if the perfon 
you make ufe of be univerfally acknow- 
ledged fimilar to thofe ancient charaSers. 
But if, in the country where you live^ 
you know no perfon that will anfwer 
your purpofe, you ought, to form your 
plan in fuch a manner, that the affair 
may appear to have happened in fome 
ether place, and then feign proper names 
at your pleafure. 

it is true, indeed, that we hear with 
greater pleafure, and feem to behold be- 
ibre oar eyes, what is faid to have be- 

* A well-known chara6ler in Piautui \ Aul. 

fallen 



fellcn people whoAi we are acquaintecf 
with, (efpecially if the incident be fuch 
as is fuitable to their charafters) than 
that which happens tofh-angers, and per- 
foiis unknown to us* The reafon 19 
obvious ; for when we know that fucb 
a perfon ufed to a6): in fuch a Manner^ 
we the more eafily believe that he has 
HAed thus, and fccm to behold him be- 
fore our eyey; bat in regard to ftran- 
g^rs, the cafe'is diifefenti 

§ In a prolix hafratidn, as indeed in 
any other difcourfe, our words ought to 
be clear and plaiti, fo that they may be 
cafily underftood by every one prefent ; 
as alfo elegant in regard'to the found, and 
to the thing intended to be exprefledir 
If, therefore, between thefe two expref- 
fions, your choice is free, you fhould 
rather fay, " I had ttvo perfons privy tb^* 
than *' * witneffis of the faef :"* fo it \% 
Better to fay, ** Jupiter fprinkles the 

• The word ^ijhtsy in Latin, ia c»pahle*of 
a ludicrous meaning, perhaps, 

- 2 "Alps," 
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•* Alps," than * " befputters them wkh 
** foow :" as likewife, to fay, **. banijh 
*• this grief from your mind," rather 
than " fpit it out f '-" becaufe, by cx- 
preffing yourfelf thus, your words will 
be taken in a more fimple fenfe ; nor, by 
their arifibiguity, be perverted to any bafe 
or abfurd meaning ; nor will they fuggeft 
to your audience any thing indecent or 
obfcene. And though, poffibly, fome of 
our liioft excellent poets, and other metl 
of great genius, may have negleded 
this caution in their writings 5 yet, in a 
work of this kind, on the fubje£t of 
polite converfation, and the not giving 
offence to others, their authority ought 
to h^ve no weight. — But to return to 
our fubjeiSL I fay, then, that we ought 
to make ufe of clear and fignificant 
words ; which we fljall do, if we 
know how to make a prudent choice of 

• Confpuere^ a word ufcd by an affefled poet 
in Horace. 
t Terence 5 Eunuch • 

A fuch 
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Itich words as are originally of our own 
country ; fo that they are not too ftale 
and obfolete, and, like torn or thread- 
bare garments, laid adde and out of ufe. 
Such, in Englifh, are " Welkin^ Guer^ 
*' dm^ LoTiy Meedy Eftfoons *," and the 
like. The better to accomplifli this, alfo, 
let your words be fimple, and not ambi- 
guous ; for it is in the conftru(5lion of 
riddles, that words are to be taken equi- 
vocally, or as exprefling two different 
things. Thus, for inftance, in the Ail* 
naria of Plautus : 

** You lead me where one ftonc another grinds;, 
** And living men are tickled by dead bulls f ," 

For the famereafon, we ought to ufe words 
in the moft proper fenfe, and fuch as ex- 

• Though thefe antiquated words give a fo- 
lemnity to blank verfe, I think they ought not to 
be admitted on any other occafion, unlefs si 
poet 18 greatly diftrefTed for a rhyme* 

f That is, the workhoufe— *• Mortui ,boves, for 
IniUs* pizzles.** 

prefs 
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prefs the thing intended as figniHcanttf 
as poflible, and which are the leaft zp^ 
plicable to any other thing ; for, by thi» 
means, the very objedls themfelves will 
feem to be reprefented to our eyes, and 
rather pointed out to us, than merely de- 
fcribed. Thus, it is proper ** to an horfe 
to Kel^hf to a dog to hari^ to an hog 
to grunt y to a bull to belloWy to a iheep' 
to bleat^ to a boar to gnajh^ and to a 
ferpcnt to hifs *." As, therefore, the 
genuine and proper names of things are to 
be ufed in our converfation with others^ 
no one can commodioufly converfe with> 
him who does not underftand the Ian* 
guage which he makes ufe of: yet, though 
a ftranger may not be mafter of the lan- 
guage which we ufe, we are not, oi»' 
his account, to corrupt or lay afide our 
native tongue ; as fome coxcomical jaca- 
^apes will attempt, with violent eiForts» 

* This precifion in our language it of confe*^ 
i|tteace, and too much negURed* 

to 
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to make ufe of tbe language of any fo« 
reigner with whom they converfe, and fo 
exprefs every thing improperly. Thus it 
often happens, that a German will affed 
tz> talk with a Dutxrhman, in the Dutch 
dialedt ; and a Dutchman, from an affei^a- 
tion of pomp and polittsnefs, will attempt 
to talk in the German language with 
a Gierm^n : where, however, it is much 
eafier for a by-ftander to obferve, that 
^ach of them ufes a language which is fo« 
%igQ to them, than it is to fupprefs his 
laughter, which this ftrange gibberifh, ut- 
tered by the mouthful!, mufl plentifully 
excite. We ought never, therefore, to 
make ufe of a foreign language, unlefs 
when it is abfolutely neceSary to exprefs 
our wants : but in our common inter- 
courfis with others, let us be contented 
with oyr native tongue, though it may 
be thought far inferior to, and lefs noble 
than fome others. Thus a Bavarian 
had much better talk in his own lan- 
guage, though it be accounled lefs ele- 
gant. 
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gant, than in the Mifnian, or sny 
other : for, let him take all the pains in 
the world, the proper and peculiar idiooM 
of that language will nrver prefent them- 
ielves to hii^i, as th^y do to a native of 
Mifnia * : but if any one muft needs be 
So complaifant to the perfon he converfes 
with) as to abftain from cfaofe more pro* 
per and peculiar words, which I men-> 
tioned, and, in their room to fubftitute 
more general and popular expreffions t» 
his converfation will certainly be lefs 
agreeable on that account. 

§ Every gentleman will alfo be very 
cautious not to ufe any indecent or im';- 
modeft expreffions. Now, the decency 
of aA expreffion confifts either if) the 
found, or in the word itfeif, or elfe in 
the fignification of it ; for there are 
feme words expreffive of things decent 

• In Upper Saxony. 

t^uchasy quittance, in&t^d of ^ difirharie^ 

enough ; 
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enough ; and yet, in the word rtfelf, or 
in the found of it, there^ feems to be 
fomething * indecent and unpolite. 
When, therefore, words of this kind, 
though but flightly fufpe£led, offer them- 
feives, well-bred women . ufually fubfti- 
tute others more decent in their room t; 
but you will meet with fome ladies (not 
the moft polite women in the world) 
who frequently, and inconiiderately, let 
fall fome expreffion or other, which, if 
it were deiignedly named before them, 

* To avoid an indelicate found, in our tranAa- 
ticnof the 104th Pfalni, v. i8» an Hebraift pro- 
pofed to retain the Hebrew word ; " fo are the 
«* ftony rocks for the fapbansJ''* 

-f- Yet there is an affe6lation in this, which 
fometimes makes the matter worfe. As I remem- 
ber a fqueamiih lady, who wanted to borrow a 
Canary bird, that would enable her own '* to 
** produce young ones." This circumlocution 
Aiggefts the whole procefs of treading the hen, 
&c. to the imagination \ when, if (he had faid 
" the cock-bird,*' it would only have impKed 
a bird of a brighter colour. 

,6 they 
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Aey would blufh up to the cars; Wo- 
men, therefore, who either are, or wi(h 
to be thought well-bred, fhould care* 
fully guard, not only againft all a£tJons> 
but all words which are indecent or im- 
modeft ; and not only fo, but from all 
which may appear fuch, or be capable of 
fuch an interpretation. 

It may further be obferved, that where* 
two or more words exprefs the fame 
things yet one may be more or Icfs de- 
cent than the other : for inftance, we 
may decently enough fay, ** He /pent- 
" thg night with the lady ;" but, if we 
Ihould exprefs the fame thing by another 
and more plain phrafe, it would be very 
improper to be mentioned. Thus it be- 
comes a lady, and even a well-bred man, 
to defcribe a common, proilitute by the 
name of an immodeft woman, and fo of 
the reft *\ 

Nor 

• Chytiaeus flirewdly obferves, we fhonld ra- 
ther fay, << Qttot fedes habuifti, quam queries 

K •< cacafti r 



. § Nor are indecene and immoij^ 
words alone, but alfo low and mean ex«- 
preffions to be avoided ; cfpecially upon 
great and illuftrious fubjetSls : for which 
reafon, a poet*, otherwife of no vulgar 
merit, is defervedly reprehenfible, who, 
intending to defcribe the fplcndor of a 
vclear fky, fays, 

<* And without dregs the day." 

Jor fo low and dirty a phrafe was, in 
my opinion, by no means fuitabie to fo 
fplcndid and illuftrious an objeft : nei- 
ther can any one cleverly call the fun 
•* the candle t of the worlds for. this ex- 
preflion fuggefts to the hnagination of 
the reader, the ftink of tallow, and the 
greafinefs of the kitchen. Hither may be 
referred many of thofe proverbs which 

cacafti ?" How many ftoolshave you bad, thaa 
how often have you ? 

• Mart. 1. 8. ep. ^4. 

f The original fays " /rtw/j" which beii^ 
lefs ufed with os« would appear lela trivial. 

S are 
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-^areiir the taouth of every one ; tHe fcnti- 
nients of which may be good, but the 
words are polluted, as it were, by the 
familiar ufe of the vulgar } as every 
one may obferve from daily experience* 

§ What has hitherto been faid, then, 
on this topic, is to be obferved in our 
'lengthened narrations ; as al(b fome 
few other precepts, which you will learn 
more cxpeditioufly of your matters, and 
from the art of rhetoric. I fh^all only 
remark, that, amongft other rules, you 
Ought to accuftom yourfelf to an ele- 
gant, modefty and pleafing manner of 
^xpreffion ; and fuch as has nothing of- 
fenlive to thofe you converfe with. 
Thus, inllead 6f faying, ** 5/>, you dorCt 
*' underftandme^** you ought rather to fay, 
*' Ibtlievey I do not exprefs ntyfelffo dearly 
" as I ought to do^^ It is alfo better to 
fay, '* Lit us t&nfider the affair more ac^ 
*' curatefyy whether we take it right or 
« w<' than, " Tou miflake f or, " // is 
^* not fo 5*' or, ** Tou inow nothing ofthg 

K 2 ** matter:'* 
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** matUr :" for it is a polite and amiaUe 
practice to make fomc excufe for ano- 
ther, even in thofc inftances where 
^you are convinced he might juftly be 
blamed : nay, though your friend alone 
has been miftaken, yet you fhould re- 
prefent the miftake as common to you 
both : and when you have afcribed fome 
part of it to yourfelf, then you may 
venture to admonifh or to reprove him 
in fomc fuch expreiSons as thefe : *' We 
*• are under a very great mijlake here ;" 
or, *' we did not recalled how we fettled this 
*^ affair yejierday \* though, perhaps,' 
it was he alone, and not you, that was 
fo forgetful. 

That kind of expreffions alfo, which 
rude people fometimes make ufe ofj 
fuch as, *' If what you fay is true^^ are 
extremely unpolite 5 for a man's veracity 
ought not fo very lightly to be called in 
queflion. 

Moreover, if any one fhould happen 
to have promifed you any thing, whick 

he 
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he aftel*wards may not perform^ it is not 
proper to tell him, *' He has forfeited bis 
•* word^^ unlefs, perhaps, you are under 
a neceflity of doing fo, in defence of 
your own charafter ; or, if the fame 
perfon fhould have difappointed you on 
•any occafion, you m;iy fay ; " You were 
*' probably fo much engaged^ ^ that you forgot 
** to difpatch my affair:** or, if he 
really forgot it, you fhould rather fay, 
^^ It was not in your power to do it:** Ot, 
*' Perhaps itjiip'dyour memory " than to 
fay, '* Tou thought no more about it :" or, 
*'' You never troubled your head to fulfil 
''' your promife :" for expreflions of this 
kind leave a fting behind them, and are 
tinctured (as it were) with the poifon of 
provocation and affront ; infomuch, that 
they who frequently make ufe of this 
fort of pert reproofs, are accounted rough 
and morofe fellows, and every one will 
Ihun their company, ^s he would avoid 
running amongft briars or nettles, for 
fear of being fcratched or ftung by them. 

K 3 And 
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5 And becaufe I have known famcr' 
people addifted to a foolifh and ungenteel 
habit 3 that is, who were fo very eager 
and fond of prating, that they could never 
form any one juft fentiment in their minds, 
much lefs exprefs it in proper language 5; 
but, in their great hurry, would over-run 
every thought ; like hounds, who, from too • 
great eagcrnefs for the fport, never catch, 
their prey: I will, therefore, without fur* 
ther ceremony, endeavour to explain this 
aiFair to you, though, perhaps, it may 
be thought fuperfluous to give you any 
admonitions in a cafefo obvious to every 
one. My advice, then, is this, That 
you never begin any kind of difcourfe 
before you have formed, in your mind, a 
clear idea of the fubjeft you are to dif- 
courfe upon : for thus, your fpeech will 
be like a legitimate and regular birth, 
and not an abortion. Now, if you will 
vouchfafe fo pay a proper regard to this 
precept of mine, you will never be fo- 
unfortunate, when you pay your compli- 
ments 
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ments to any one, as to miftalce his- 
proper addrefs^ or be reduced to a ne- 
cefKty of craving his name: neither 
will you be forced to fay, with a foolifli> 
laugh) *• Pho^ I mijiake ; / Jhould have 
** faid fo or fo -/* or be obliged to keep' 
ftammering op, till you can find a pro- 
per expreffion -, which Is attended with; 
infuiFerable pain to the company. 

You fhould likewife take care, if pof- 
iible, your voice be not rough or hoarfe ; 
nor by an horfe laugh, or any other 
means, imitate the rattling of a chariot -t 
wheel ; nor ought you to talk when; 
you are gaping, (as I faid before.) 

You arefenfible, indeed, that it is not 
in our power to cominand a ready elocu- 
tion, ojc an agreeable voice ; but then,, 
he that ftammers, or is hoarfe, is not 
obliged to prate and be more loquacious • 
than all the reft of the company ; but. 
fhould rather make amends for the de- 
feat in his elocution, by his filence and- 
attention s though, by proper applica- 

K 4 tion^ 
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tlon, tbofe faults of nature may, in fome 
jneafur?, becorredled, 

§ It is alfo unpolite to exalt your 
voice like a crier, that is publiihing 
fome proclamation ; as it is, likewife, to 
fink it fo low, that you cannot be heard 
Iby any one who liftens to you ; yet, if 
your words are not heard the firft time, 
and you are forced, perhaps, on that, 
account to repeat them.; as you ought 
not to fpeak lower the fecond time, fo 
neither ought you to bawl out with 
too great vehemence, left you fliould be 
thought to be in a pafTion, on be- 
ing obliged to repeat what you had faid 
before. 

In any continued fpeech or narration, 
your words ought to be fo placed, as the 
cafe of common converfation requires ; I 
mean, that they fhould neither be per- 
plexed and intricate, nor too ambi- 
tioully tranfpofed, which many are apt to 
do, from a certain affectation of ele- 
gance s whofe difcourfe is more like the 

forms 
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^forms of a notary, who is explaining 
fome inftrument to others, in their ver- 
nacular tongue, which he has written 
,in Latin, than to the fpeech of one man 
talking to another in the language of 
their own country. A ftyle thus tranf- 
pofed and perplexed, may fometimes anr 
fwer the end of a man that is making 
verfes; but is always ungraceful in a 
familiar converfation. 

Nor ought we only to abftain from 
this poetical manner of fpeaking in com- 
mon <:onverfation, but alfo from the 
pompous method of thofe that fpeak ia 
public : for, unlefs we obferve this cau- 
tion, our difcourfe will be difagreeable, 
and extremely difguftingj though, per-* 
haps, it is a matter of greater fkill to 
make thofe folemn fpecches, than to 
converfe with a man in private; but 
then, that kind of eloquence muft be 
refervfed for its proper place. A man. 
ought not to dance, but walk a com- 
mon pace along the Hreet : for though 

all 
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ail men can walk, whereas many people 
oannot dance ; yet the latter ought to 
be rcferved for a wedding, or fome joy- 
ful occafion, and not to be pradifed in 
the public walks. This way of con*- 
v^rfing, then, fo full of oftentation^. 
ought by all means to be avoided. 

Nor yet would I have you, for this 
reafon, accuftom yourfelf to a mean and 
abjeft manner of expreffing yourfelf; 
fuch as the loweft- dregs of the people, 
porters, coblers, and laundrefles ufe;. 
but rather, that you (hould imitate the 
converfation of a well-bred man, and a 
perfon of fafliion. How to accompliih: 
which, I have already, in fome mea- 
&re, pointed out to you : namely,^ 

Firft, By never difcourfing upon low,. 
frivolous, dirty, or immodeft fubjefts. 

Secondly, By making choice of fuch, 
words, in your own language, as arc 
clear, proper, well- founding, and fuch 
as have ufually a good meaning annexed 
to them> and do not fuggeft to the ima- ' 

gination 
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gihation the idea of any thing bafe^ 
filthy, or indecent. 

Thirdly, By ranging your words irt; 
an elegant orcier, (b that they may not 
appear confufed, and. jumbled together at 
random, nor yet, by too laboured an ex- 
aftnefs, forced into certain regular feot 
and meafures. 

Farther, By taking care to pronounce 
carefully and diftindll^, what you have 
to fay ; and not join together things en- 
tirely difi^rent and diilimilar*. 

If, moreover, in your difcourfe, you 
are not too flow, like a man, who, at a 
plentiful table,- does not know what to 
chufe firft ;, nor yet too eager, like a 
man half-ftarved -, but if you fpeak 
calmly and deliberately, as a moderate 
man ought to do. 

Laftly, if you pronounce each, letter 
and fy liable with a proper fweetnefs, (yet 
not like fome pedagogue, who is teach- 
ing children to read and fpell,) neither 
ftifling your words between your teeth, 

as 
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ds if you were chewing them ; or hud- 
dling them together, as if you were 
fwallowing them. By carefully attend- 
ing to thefe precepts then, and a few 
more of this kind, others will hear you 
gladly and v/ith pleafurej and you your- 
fe}f will obtain, with applaufe, that 
degree of dignity which becomes a well- 
bred man, and a gentleman* 

§ There are, moreover, many per- 
fons who never know when to leave off 
prating; and, like a (hip, which, once put 
in motion by the force of the winds, even 
when the fails are furled, will not flop;.fo 
thefe loquacious people, being carried oa 
by a certain impulfe, continue their career; 
and, though they have nothing to talk of> 
they neverthelefs proceed ; and either in- 
culcate over and over again what they 
have already faid, or utter at random 
whatever comes uppermoft. 

There are alfo fome people, who la- 
hour under fo great and infatiable an 
appetite for talking, that they will inter- 
rupt 
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nipt others when they are going to 
fpeak : and, as we fometimes fee, on a 
farmers dunghill in the country, young 
chickens fnatching grains of corn out of 
each other's little bills ; fo thefe peo- 
ple catch up the difcourfe out of the 
mouth of another, who has begun fpeak- 
ing, and immediately hold forth them- 
felvcs ; which is fo provoking to fome 
people, that they would rather inter- 
change blows than words with them, 
and rather fight with them than con- 
verfe with them : for, if you accurately 
obferve the humours of mankind, there 
is nothing which fooner, or more cer- 
tainly provokes a man, than the giving 
a fudden check to his defires and inclina- 
tions, even in the moft trifling affair. As 
—if, when you have opened your mouth* 
to gape, you ihould have it, on a fudden, 
flopped by one that fits next you ; or, if 
you fliould juft have extended your arm 
to throw a ftone, and a perfon coming 
behirid you fhould immediately ftop It, 

when 
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"^en you think nothing of the tiiaft^* 
As theFcfore thefe, and many othe? 
inethods of difappointing others of their 
intention, even in fport and by way of 
joke, are very difagreeable, and confe- 
quently to be avoided ; fo, with regard 
to talking, it is much better to pro- 
mote and humour the inclination of 
others in this refpe<3:, than to check 
•them in their career : for which reafon, 
if you fee a perfon eagerly bent upon 
relating any fa£t, it is unhandfome itt 
you to interrupt the narration which he 
has begun, and tell him you have heard 
^t before : or if, in the progrefs of his 
little tale^ he fhould now and then in- 
terfperfe a little bit of a He, you fhoulS 
not be fo unpolite as to give him any 
hint of it, either by any word or gef- 
turc, or even by nodding your head, or 
by looking afkew, as many people are apt 
to do, who pretend they cannot bear the 
Atrocious bafenefs of a falfehood; yet this 
as feldom the real caufe^ but rather the 

acrimony 
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•tfCrimony and virulence of their own batl 
temper and rultic difpofition; which ren^ 
ders them fo four and ungracious in theil: 
^mutual intercourfe with mankind, thait 
every one muft neceflariiy fliun their 
acquaintance. 

It is alfo a very difagreeable pra<9ice, 
•to interrupt a perfon, by any noife, in 
the midft of bis fpeech ; which* indeed, 
ifnuft give the perfon interrupted much 
the fame pleafure as it would give you, 
if, when you were juft reaching the 
goal in full fpeed, any one fhould fud*^ 
denly draw you back. 

Neither is -it confident with good 
onanners, when another perfon is fpeak*- 
ing, that you ihould contrive, either t^ 
-Ihewing fomething new, or by calling 
•the attention of the company another 
way, to make him negle<^ed and for- 
^faken by his audience. 

Neither does it become you to difmifs 
^the company, who were not invited by 
7GU, but by fome other perfon* 

Yo« 
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You ought alfo to be attentive, when 
any one is talking to you, that you may 
not be under a neceffity of alking, every 
moment, '' What do you fay ?" '* Htnx/ 
•' did you fay ?" under which fault, 
indeed, many people labour ; when yet 
this is not attended with lefs trouble to 
the fpeaker, than if, in walking, he were 
every moment to kick his foot againft a 
ftone. All thefe practices, and, in gene- 
ral, whatever may check the fpeaker in 
his courfe, whether direftly or obliquely, 
is carefully to be avoided. 

And if any one be fomewhat flow in 
fpeaking, you ought not to foreftall him, 
or fupply him with proper words, as if 
you alone were rich and he were poor in 
cxpreffions ; for many people are apt to 
take this ill, thofe, efpecially, who have 
an opinion of their own eloquence ; and 
therefore, they think you do not pay 
them that deference which they imagine 
to be their due, and that you are de- 
Arous of fuggefting bints to them in 

that 



*at art, in which they fancy themfclvtt 
great proficients—like fome merchants, 
who think it an affrbnt for any one to 
t)fFer to lend them money; as if they 
liad none of their own^ or were poorv 
<or, at leaft, flood in heed of other 
people's affiftahce. And you may take 
it for granted, that every one flatters 
bimfelf, he is able to talk well, though^ 
through modefty, he may deny it. Nor 
can I guefs at the caufe^ (though it is 
certainly h&) why he that knows the 
leaft^ fliould always talk the moft ; which 
kabiti (I mean of too riiuth loquacity) 
it is advifeable for every well-bred man 
to guard againft ; efp^cialiy if he is cbn- 
fcious to himfelf of not bfeing pciffefled 
of any great fhare of kiVoivl^dgc ; and 
that not only becaufe it i^ difficult for one 
and the fan>e man to talk much, and not 
be guilty of rtiany errors^ but alfo, becaufe 
he who is thus verbofej feeitis to claim the 
4*ame kind of fuperiority oter thoffe that 
Jiearfaim, as a mailer does overfais fchohrs. 

h It 
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It is unpolite, therefore, for any one to 
aflume to bimfelf more than his (hare 
of excellence in this refpedt : to which 
fault, not only many particular perfons^ 
but whole nations are very obnoxious; 
prattling and loquacious : and woe be to 
tbofe ears, which they have once laid 
hold upon, and forced to liften to their 
impertinence* 

Taciturnity* 

§ Now, as an immoderate loquacity 
or love of talking gives difguft, fo too 
great a taciturnity, or an affected filence^ 
is very difagreeable : for, to obferve an 
haughty filence, where others take their 
turn in the converfation, feems to be 
nothing elfe than unwiliingnefs to con- 
tribute your Ihare to the common enter- 
tainment : and as to fpeak, is to open 
your mind, as it were, to thofe that hear 
you; he, on the contrary, who is en- 
tirely filent^ feems to j(bun all acquaint- 
ance 
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ftnce with the reft of the company^. 
Wherefore, as thofe people, who, at- 
dieir entertainments on any. joyful occa- 
iipn, drink freely, and perhaps get 
drunk, love to get rid of people who^ 
will not drink $ fo no one defires to fee 
thefe filent gentry in their chearful,^ 
friendly meetings : the moft agreeable 
fbeiety, therefore, is that where every, 
one is at liberty to fpeak.or keep filence. 
ill his turn. 
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SECTION III 

Polycleiuis Model. 



THERE was formerly in Peloporl- 
nefus (as appears from ancient hif- 
tory) an excellent man and a Ilatuary, who 
(on account of his great fame^ as I ima- 
gine,) was called Polycletus J that is, the 
much-celebrated artift. This man, at a very 
advanced age, compofcd a fmall treatife, 
in which he comprifed all the precepts 
of that art, in which he himfelf was fo 
thoroughly (killed. Demon ftrating in that 
work, how the feveral members of the 
human body were to be meafured, each 
of them feparately, or confidered in rela- 
tion to each other ; fo that they might 
mutually correfpond in proper fymmetry 
and proporticsi. This volume of his he 

♦ AtSicyon. Pliiu ^lian. 
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wUed the Candn or Rule ; intimating, 
that according to this model, as a kind of 
law, all ftatues that (houid hereafter be 
made by other fculptors, ought to be 
tried, and to conform : in like manner as, 
in architedlure, the beams, the ftones 
9nd walls- of an houfe are alfo examined 
by a fixed rule. But as it is much eafier 
to fay than to do, to give precepts than 
to execute them ; and befides, as the 
greater part of mankind, and efpecially 
the illiterate, are always guided more by 
their external fenfes, than by their minds 
and underfiandings ; and therefore more 
cafily comprehend Angle objedh and ex^ 
amples, than univerfal propofitions, fyllo* 
gifms, and refined reafonings ; therefore, 
the aforefaid excellent fculptor, having re- 
gard to the ufual genius of artifts, notfuffi- 
Giently adapted to underfiand general pre* 
cepts, and at the fame tinte more illuftri* 
Qufly tx> difplay his own excellence in that 
refpe£t, looked out for a block of the 
beft marhic ; of wiiich, after long applica- 

L 3 tion. 
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tion, be formed a ftatue, with Azt Cpn* 
metry of -thediiFerent members amongft 
themfelves, and with that perfection ia 
all its parts, which he had Jbefore ex- 
jplained by the precepts laid down in his 
book; and as he had before called b»s 
i>ook, fo he now called this ftatue alfo^ 
his CanoHj Rule, or Model. 

Now, I would ^o God, that, ofthofe 
4WO articles, each of 'wbich this 
noble artift obtained in (b great perfec- 
tion, one only had fallen to my lot; I 
mean, that I could but conr^prife in this 
little treatife of mine, -that juft meafure 
or model of the art which I undertake 
to deliver : for, as to the other article, 
that I might be able to fet before your 
eyes, in my own perfon, and in my be- 
haviour, an idea or example, which 
might perfectly correfpond with the pre- 
cepts now delivered ; this, I lay, it 
will, probably, never be an my power 
hereafter to exhibit: fmce, in thofe things 
which tend to form the manners of. 
5 men. 
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men, it is not fufficient merely to hav6 
9. knowledge of the affair, and a certain 
Tule to direft us ; but it is further necef- 
fary to reprefent them to us by adlion 
end daily pra£lice: a thing which cannot 
be accomplifhed in a moment, as it were, 
or in a ihort fpace of time ; but many, 
very many years, of which a very few 
Xas you may perceive) are now left me, 
are requiiite for this purpofe. Nor yet» 
upon this account, ought you to give 
the I'efs credit to thefe precepts of mine: 
for any man may eafiiy point out that 
road to another, in travelling which he 
•himfelf has loft his way ; nay, thofe who 
have gone wrong themfelves, have, per- 
haps, more accurately obferved, and rc- 
4ain in their memory thofe perplexing and 
dubious turnings and crofs-roads, than 
any other man, who has always kept the 
•right track and the king's highway* 

But if, in my childhood, when the 
mind is yet tender and flexible, thofe who 
Jiad the care of my education, had 

L 4 known 
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known how properly to have Bent, (oSbr 
eiied, and poliflxed my xnaariers ; whjch^ 
perhaps, were naturally fomewhat harih^ 
ftubborn, and rough ; I ihouM probably 
have come forth from their difcipline 
fuch as at this time I endeavour to make 
you 'y who are no lefs dear to me than 
if you were my own fon :. for though, 
the force of nature is very great, yet 
that is neverthelefs frequently A;bdued^ 
or at leaft qorrefted, by cuftom and ex- 
ercif^. But this difcipline,. by which the 
faults of nature are oppofed, muft com- 
mence as foon as poffible ; and thofe 
vices muft be checked before their 
flrength and power has gained too great 
a prevalence; which is what few people 
fufficiently attend to : fo far from it, that 
when, from the impulfe of their appetites 
and paflions^ they have declined from 
the right path, and, without the leaft 
attempt to refift them, follow wherever 
ihey lead ; yet they fancy they are obey- 
ing the di6ktes of nature; as if, forfooth> 

leafon 
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reafoa was xu>t alio natural to maitf 
whereas right reafon pofieflbs the pow* 
^r, as miftrefs ajid our fovereign, of 
changing our oianAers and corrupt ha-* 
bits, and of affifting nature berfelf,. 
whenever ihe makes a flip, or declines 
from the right path. But, for the moft 
part, we refufe to liften to reason, and 
by that means become like thofe brutes* 
to whom God has not granted the ufe o€ 
k ; amongft whom, however, reafon 
does a great deal, not indeed their pwa 
peafon, (of which they ar€ evidently 
deftitute) but ours : as you may obferve 
in hortes, which are generally, or rather 
always^ naturally wild and unmanagC'n 
able; and yet the groom renders them not 
only tame and gentle, but, what is more,, 
even learned, as it were, and well-bred r 
for there are many horfes that would 
naturally be hard trotters^ which he, by 
training, brings to be good pacers : nay> 
he will t^ach m^any horfes, in like manner^ 
ibmetimes to &o^ then to run on, to 

wheel 
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♦^heel about in a circle, «nd to curvet ^ 
and you yourfelf very well know, chat 
horfes will learn all thefe feveral arts« 
If horfes then, dogs, hawks, and many 
other animals more fierce than thefe, 
fubmit to the reafon of others, and are 
obedient to them ; learn thofe things 
which they are naturally ignorant of 9 
and, as far as tlieir condition will admit, 
become, in fome meafure, knowing, and 
endued with virtues, (not indeed natu- 
rally, but by mere habit) how muck 
better, (it is probable) ihould we be, i^f 
we gave an attentive ear to the dictates 
of reafon, which is proper to our na- 
ture ! But our fenfual appetites are fond 
of prefent pleafure, of whatever kind it 
is, and are averfe to all pain and uneafi- 
nefs, and impatient to get rid of it ^ and 
therefore they fly from reafon, which 
is troublefome to them, becaufe ihe does 
];iot always confult for their pleafures^ 
(which are frequently pernicious) but for 
their honour and virtue, v^hich is often 

attended 
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^SttcHM with fome difagreeable ancl h\t^ 
^ter reli(h» cfpecially to thofc whofe tafbe 
is vitiated byandulgence* For, as we 
live in this world a mere fenfual life, we 
are like ^ome poor *fick creatdre, to 
^hom every kind of food, howcrcir 
fwcet or delicate, appears* toofalt or too 
bitter; and therefore he is continually 
chiding his nurfe or his cook ; who, in 
this cafe, • are evidently blamelefs 5 for 
the bitternefs is not in the food, but in 
his own palate; anti is to be afcrtbed to 
the foulnefs of the tongue, which is the 
inftruijient of tafte. Thus, right reafon, 
which is in itfelf highly agreeable, ap- 
pears diftafteful to us ; not from its own 
nature, but from our vitiated palates; 
and therefore, like too tender and too 
delicate people, we refufe to ta/le it; 
and'^we oftep conceal our own bafenefs 
in words lites thefe : •' That nature wiH 
not admit either of a fpur or of a bridle, 
to be quickened in her pace, or checked 
in her career 3 and therefore (hould be 
. . permitted 
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.permitted fredy to range, wherever in^ 

But i:e4lly neither an ox or an aft> or 
even an hog, if ]|e had the gift of fpetch^ 
could make (I ^m convinced) a more 
abfiird or ignominious declaralioa : for . 
certainly we ihould be mere childreny 
when we were grown up to nianhood^ 
nay> even in our moft decrepit old age ; 
and fliould give- ourfelves up to the moft 
vain and trifling follies, no lefs in our 
grey hairs than in our infancy ; unlefs 
reafon, which increaiing together with 
our year«, and now arrived at maturity, 
transformed us, as it were, from brutes 
y}to men, fo as to exercife her full force 
and power over our fenfual appetites* 
^nd if, at any time, we tranfgreis the 
bounds of virtue in. our life and manners,, 
that is not to be attributed (6 much to 
, jaature, as to our own wickednefs and 
degeneracy. 

Which being fo, it is not true^ thai 
we are not furnished with rei];^> or ^ 

» 
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^eper giiide agaiiift the impttudCitf 
of our nature : for wc have tW6 5 one 
of vfhic^ is Experience, thd the other 
tight Reafon. But, as I faid jtift be- 
fore, reafon csnnot make a good moral 
man of art immoral one, without excr- 
cife of praftice ; which time alone cart 
proddce. 

Wherefore, we ought to begin early 
to liften to reafon 5 not only that, by 
this means, a man will have more time 
to become fuch as reafon prefctibes, and 
fo will become a fort of domeftic or fa« 
miliar friend of virtue ^ but &lfo, becaufd 
our tender age, yet unfta^ined fay any 
vice, will more eafily admit of, iLt\d 
imbibe any colour we plvafe And ac-* 
cordingly, thofc things to which any one 
has been accuftomed from his tender 
years, generally pleafe him more and 
more every day. And it was for a reafon 
of this kind, they fay, that 01^ * Theo* 
dorus, a famous tragedian, chofe alwiiys 

J Ariftot. Polit. lib. 7. 

to 
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to-appear the firft upon the ftage in re«- 
prefenting any of his plays, though he 
' knew that fome other poor ador, and a 
man of no reputation, were intended to 
fpeak before him : for he imagined, that, 
the fpc&ztotSy being now familiarized to». 
and inclined to favour him whom the/, 
firft heard, would not eafily approve o£ 
any. other,, though really more ex- 
cellent. 

Now, fince, for the reafon above- 
mentioned, I cannot cSe& it, that my 
behaviour fhould exa6ily correfpond with 
my precepts ; that which Polycletus did^. 
who was abJe actually to perform what^ 
he taught ;. it will he fufficient for me ta> 
have told you, in fome meafure, what, 
ought to be done, though I cannot my* 
felf exprefs it by my a&ions. But as^ 
we know, from the appearance of dark* 
nefs,. what light is, and from filence, we 
perceive what its oppefite, found, is 3 fa 
you, by obferving thefe ungraceful, and> 
as it were obfcure manners, of mine, 

may. 
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nay colle£l what grace and' (plendor 
there is in a contrary behaviour^ 

To return, then, to our firft propofed 
fiibjeS, which I now bring towards a 
conclufion. I fay, that elegant and 
agreeable manners arefuch as afFe£^ with 
delight fome ojie of our fenfes ; or, at 
leaft, do not fhock or oiFend either the 
fenfes, the inftin£ls,. or the imaginations 
of thofe with whom we live and con«> 
verfe : and thus far we have confined our 
difcourfe to things of that kind« 

Of Beauty and. Grace* 

But we may obferve further, (as con- 
neded with our fubjed) that men are 
naturally fond of beauty, grace, and 
proportion ; and, on the contrary, are 
evidently ihocked at, and have an aver* 
fion to whatever is ugly, monftrous, and 
deformed. And, indeed, this is a pri* 
vilege peculiar to mankind ; for other 
animals are not capable of underftanding 

what 
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what beaHty and proporttofi ^fe. Wt 
ought, therefore, lii|;faiy to efteem smA 
valae this prtvikge; which is not com- 
mon to us with brute credtnres, but 
appropriated to human kind. And this 
feems much nx>re to be required of men, 
diftingulihed hj fuperior intelligence, as 
thofe who are better qualified to con- 
template the charms of beauty. Now, 
though it may be difficult to explain^ 
with precifion, what beauty is; yet, 
that you may be furniihed with fome 
mark or criterion of its general nature, 
you muft obferve, that wherever there 
is a fymmetry or proportion of the parts 
amongft each other, and of the parts to the 
whole, there alfo is beauty *• And thofe 

things 

* In this ftyl« phUofophers, painters, ahd fta- 
tvaries have talked, from Plato^s time to this day. 
And though Mi*. Burke will not allow propor- 
tion to have any thing to do with beauty ; and 
one is inclined to fubmit implicitly to fo elegant 
tind philofophical a writer ; yet he onght, per- 
liaps, to bare allowed dilfefent fpecies of beauty. 

He 
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tilings in which this fymmetry is founds 
we may truly call beautiful : and there- 
fore, as I formerly learned from a gentler- 
man of diftinguiihed erudition and ex.- 
tenflve knowledge, beauty depends, in a 
great meafure, upon unity and iimpli^ 
city; whereas deformity,, on the eon<- 
trary, comprehends things of a different 
and heterogeneous nature : as in the face 
of a beautiful and elegant young lady». 
where we obferve that every thing is fo 
formed and difpofed, as to feem created,., 
as it were, on purpofe for that face alone ^ 
the contrary to which is obfervable in a 
deformed face ^ for, fuppofe a young lady^ 
to have large and fparkling eyes, a fmall 
nofe, inflated cheeks, and a diflorted 
mouth, a prominent chin, and a tawny 

He confines it to " fb'at quality in bodUs by nvbicb' 
*• tbey caufe love.^* I ihould rather think, ** by 
•* twbkb tbey pUufi,** The beauty of a columni 
tfrtainly confifts in proportion^ though the beauty 
of a lady may confift in the quality afTigned by 
Burke. 

M complexion ;, 



tromplexion; fuch a figure woiili apr- 
pear not to have the face of any one 
fingle woman j but one compounded of 
the features of many different faces. 

You will find alfo fome women, who 
may have every part of their perfons, 
fepairately confidercd, extremely beauti^ 
ful, and yet, altogether, compared with 
each other, may be very difagreeable, 
and even deformed ; for no other rcafon, 
but becaufe thofc parts, fo beautiful 
taken fitigly, belong not to that one wo- 
man, but are taken from fcveral difFerclnt 
women, though, perhaps, of excellent 
•beauty ; fo that one feature feems bor- 
rowed from one woman, and another 
from another. 

And perhaps that Celebrated painter*, 
when he ftudied the naked charms of 
thofe Calabrian girls, did nothing more 
-than ftudy the parts of a beautiful body 
in many different fubjeds ; one of whick 

* Zeuxls : Cic. de Invent, lib. «•• 

*might 
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ini^t fcem to have torrowed one limbi 
and another another, from fome one wo- 
man of perfeft beauty : for, if he could fo 
manage it, as that every one might re- 
ftore the part which flie had borrowed, 
and he could again harmonize and re- 
unite among themfelves all thofe feveral 
parts thus reftored, fo as to form one 
complete perfon ; fuch a woman, he 
imagined, muft equal even Helen her- 
felf in beauty. 

Nor would I have you think this is 
the cafe only in the face and members of 
a human body ; for the fame thing 
comes to pafs in our converfation, and 
ih the common aflions of life. As, if 
you ihould fee fome lady of quality, 
richly drefled, wafhing her kitchen fur- 
niture at the brook in the public ftreet ; 
though fhe herfelf were evidently in a 
different ftyle, yet fhe would difpleafe 
you in this refpe£t, that (he prefented to 
the imagination the idea of an incon- 
iiflent charadler : for {he herfelf would 

M 2 really 
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really be the fame noble and elegant 
lady ; but the work fhe was engaged in 
would be more proper for fome dirty 
drab of Plebeian rank : not that the 
fight would be any ways oiFeniive to any 
of thefenfes, or contrary to any natu- 
ral inftinft or defire ; but its being con- 
trary to the cuftom of the world, and 
an adion inconliftent with the quality 
of the perfon, would, of itfelf, difgufl 
you. 

It is, therefore, very proper to guard 
againft thefe unfuitable and uncouth 
pra£lices, with equal or even greater 
care than againft thofe which I have 
already mentioned ; lince it is much lefs 
difficult to know when we offend in 
thofe actions which are the objects of 
our fenfes, than in thofe which are 
judged of by the intelleftual faculty. Yet, 
it may often happen, that the fame thing 
which offends the fenfes, may alfo ihock 
the underftanding, though not for the 
fame reafon. The inftance which I 

mentioned 
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mentioned to you above, when I ob- 
ferved, that every one ought to drefs in 
the fame fafhion that others do at pre- 
fent, that he may not feem willing to 
condemn or to reform the reft of the 
world : which fingularity is not only 
oppodte to the natural defire of many 
people, who are ambitious of praife; 
but alfo difpleafing to the judgment of 
intelligent perfons : for the drefs of an 
age, a thoufand years prior to that we 
live in, cannot be fuitable to people of 
the prefent age, 

Thofe people alfo are ofFenftve and 
difagreeable to others, who drefs like 
grooms or coachmen ; in fo awkward a 
manner, that their waiftcoat and breeches 
feem to be at variance, and to have no 
conne£lion with each other, fo very ill 
are they fitted to their perfons. 

There are many other things above- 
mentioned, which might properly enough 
be here repeated, in which that meafure 
and proportion we are now treating of, 

M 3 is 
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is not obferved; and in which neither 
time or place, perfons or things are 
properly adjufted or fuited to each other ; 
for, from thofe circumftances alfo, the 
minds of men receive great pleafure and 
fatisfadion. But I chofe rather to joia 
them together there, and range them 
under the banner of the fenfes and 
appetites, than aifign them alfo to the in- 
telle(^; thajt they might be more generalljr 
difiinguiihed by all ranks of people : for 
every one is capable of perceiving what 
is agreeable to his fenfes or appetites;: 
but it is not every one that is capable of 
underftanding univerfal or abftra£led 
ideas; and diis in particular, which 
we call fometimes Beauty, fometimes. 
Proportion, and fometimes Grace. 

Wherefore, we muft not think it fuf- 
ficient that we do any thing merely 
well \ but we ought to make it our ftudy 
to do every thing gracefully * ^fo* 

• <* The wifcr fort ftiould keep before 'cm 
*' hgf^c^i a manner J a decorum/* pRxoi^. 

7 Now> 
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NovTy grace Is nothing, more tliair z 
certain luftre,. which ihines forth frorn^ 
an harmony of the parts of things, pro^- 
perly connected and elegantly difpofed 
in regard to the whole : without which 
fymmetry, indeed, what is really good^, 
may not he beautiful i and without 
which, even beauty itfelf is not grace- 
£ul or even pleaiing. And as a difli, how- 
€ver good or wholefome,. is not likely to 
pleafe our guefts, if it has either no fla- 
vour at ai],. or a bad one : thus the 
behaviour of men, though it really of- 
fend no one, may, neverthelefs, be in-«^ 
lipid, and even diftafteful, unlefs a maa- 
can learn that fweetnefs of manners ^ 
whichy I apprehend, is properly called 
Elegance and Grace. 
' Wherefore, every kind of vice ought,, 
indeed, on its own account, and with- 
out any other caufe„ to be efteemed ex- 
toemely odious; for vice is a thing fo- 
very (hocking and unbecoming a gentle- 
man, that every well-regulated and vir- 

M 4t tuoua. 
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•tuous mind muft feel pain and difguft »t 
the ignominious appearance of it« He» 
therefore, that is defirous of appearing 
amiable in his converfation with man* 
Jcind, ought, above all things, to ihun 
every kind x>f vice: ;thofe efpecially 
which are the moft ihameful and bafe ^ 
fuch as luxury, avarice, cruelty, and the 
like: of which fome are evidently vile 
and abje£l ; fuch as gluttony and drun- 
kennefs : fome filthy and obfcene ; fuch 
as lewdnefs : fome ihockingly wicked^ 
as murder, and fo of the reft. Every 
one of which is, in its own nature, 
fome more fome lefs, peculiarly odi- 
ous and deteftable to others. Now all 
thefe vices in general, as things fcan« 
dalous and unlawful, render a man tho- 
roughly difagreeable in common life, as 
I have fhewn above. 

But, as it is not my prefent intention 

to infiru£t you in the nature of flagitious 

crimes, but only of the errors and foibles 

of mankind^ I need not be follcitous to 

5 difcourfe 
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difcourfe on the nature of virtue and 
vice ; but only of that polite and unpo- 
lite behaviour which we make ufe of in 
our mutual intercourfe with each other. 
Now, amongft thofe irnpoHte habits^ 
that of Count Richard, above-men- 
tioned, was not the kaft confiderable ; 
which, as having fomething of defor- 
tnity in it, and being diflbnant to his 
other agreeable and elegant manners, that 
excellent Prelate, like a {kilful mufician 
in regard to a difcordant fymphony^ 
immediately remarked. 

It is highly becoming a well-bred man, 
then, to have a conftant regard to this 
degance and harmony of manners, which 
I have mentioned, whether in walking, 
in {landing, or in fitting; in his anions, 
in his drefs, and the ornaments of his 
perfon; in his difcourfe, and in his 
filence ; in his hours of leifure, and in 
his bufinefs. 

For neither ought a man to deck and 
adorn bimfelf like a lady; that his 

perfoa 
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perfon and his decorations may not Be^- 
tray any inconfiftency ; which thofe 
people are guilty of^ who have their 
hair and their beards criijped up with hoc 
irons, and their faces^ necks, and handa 
{o immoderately powdered, painted, and 
poliQied up, to a degree that would be 
indecent even in a young lady of cha- 
rader; and would better become fome 
mercenary proftitutc, eager to fet off hec 
charms, and to difpofe of them to ihc 
beft advantage^ 

You ought to make it your care, like- 
wife, neither to fmell too fwect, nor the 
contrary; for a gentleman ought neither 
to be oiFenfive, like a he- goat, nor per* 
fumed, like a. civet-cat. Not that I think, 
it at all unbecoming a young gentle* 
man of your age,, occaflonally to make 
uie of fome ilmple eflences or odorife* 
rous waters. 

Let your drefs (for the reafons above- 
mentioned) be conformable to the cuf- 
toms of the age you live in>. and fuit* 

able 
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able to your condition : for it is not in 
our power to alter the genera) fa(hion& 
at our pleafure ; which^ as they are 
produced, fo they are fwallowed up by 
time* In the mean while, every one 
may make (hift to accommodate the ge« 
neral fafbion to his own particular con* 
venience^ as the cafe may require 
Thus, (for inflance) if you happen ta 
have longer legs than the reft of man- 
kind, and fiiort coats are in vogue, yoa 
may take care tthat your coat be not the 
very Ihorteft ; but rather fomewJuat lefs. 
ihort than the extremity of the faihion^ 
requires : or, if any one has either toa 
ilender, or too flefliy, or even diftorted 
l^gs, let not fuch a one difiinguifh bimfelf 
by ftockings of a fcarlet, or any other 
very confpicuous colour, that he may not 
attra<S^ the notice of others to his defeds. 
No part of youi^ drefs ought to be 
either toofpkndid, or enonnoufly fringed 
or laccd> left, perhaps, you fbould be 

faid 
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(aid to have ftolen Cupid's mantle, or the 
bufkins of Ganymede. 

But whatever your cloaths are, take 
care that they be well made ; that they 
fit with a grace, and be fitted to your 
perfon ; that you may not appear to have 
borrowed them of a friend, or hired 
them for the day : but above all things, 
they fhould be fuited to your rank and 
profeflion ; that a fcholar be not drefled 
like a foldier, or an ofEcer like a buf- 
foon or a dancing-mafter. 

Caftrucio, the celebrated General of 
the Luchefe and Piftoians, Count Pala- 
tine, and a Roman fenator, being receiv- 
ed at Rome, together with * Lewis of 
Bavaria, with great ceremony and re- 
fpe£b, in order to difplay, to the beft ad- 
vantage, his fplendor and magnificence, 
he appeared in a fuit of velvet of a moft 
glaring purple i on the fore-part of 
which was embroidered, in letters of 

* ChorenCsfar. 13 14. 

gold. 
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gold, this motto, *• He is as it pbafis 
** God'y^ and on the back, this motto, in 
letters of the fame materials, '^ And as 
•« // pkafes God he will be." Which 
kind of coat, (as you. Sir, I am per- 
Aiaded, muft judge) would better have 
become the trumpeter of Caftrucio, than 
Caftrucio himfelf *. And however kings 
may fancy themfelves exempted from all 
laws, I can by no means venture to 
commend, in this refped, Manfredi, 
King of Naples, who always appeared 
in a green robe. 

* He was a foundling ; bnt by his courage and 
conduf^i raifed himfelf to the Sovereignty of all 
Tufcany. He died about 1 3a8.— He was a man 
of wit as well as valour* Seeing a young man 
blufli on coming out of a houfe of ill-fame ; 
'< Friend,^* fays he, '' you need not be aihamed 
''at coming out of fuch an houfe, but of going 
** in/*— A friend intimating to him, that his 
dancing at a ball would diminiih from the reve- 
rence due to his chara6ler, he faid, ^* He that 
** is reckoned wife all the day, will never be 
<< reckoned a fool at night."* 

Wc 
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We ought, therefore, to ufe our cofl* 
ftant endeavours, that our drefs may not 
only be fitted to our perfons, but fuited 
alfo to the condition of the wearer, and 
to the country where we ufually refide : 
for, as in different countries there are 
different weights and meafures, and yet 
fales, purchafes, and traffic are every 
where carried on ; fo in different coun- 
tries there are different faOiions ; which, 
in every place, anyone may make ufe 
of, and prudently accommodate himfelf 
to them. The plumes of feathers which 
wave on the heads of the Neapolitan 
and Spanifii nobility, their ceremonies, 
icJemn compliments, and embroidered 
<:]oaths, would fuit but ill with the habit 
of men in trading cities, or in the 
fchools ; much lefs could their fwords 
and their armour be admitted amongfl 
them. In like manner, what would be 
;proper enough, in this refped:, at Verona^ 
would be^very unbecoming and improper 
^t Venice i for thefe embroidered, plume- 

drefled^ 
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*rcflcd *, warlike gentry, would by n& 
tneans fuit with the venerable, pacific^ 
and decent city of the Venetians. So 
far from it, that they would appear like 
nettles or bur-docks m an elegant garden, 
planted with the choiccft herbs and 
•flowers. For which reafon, alfo, they are 
never very acceptable company in any 
affembly of perfons of true nobility ; as 
they appear almoft of a different form 
«&om the reft of mankind. 



Gait 9r Mtyiion^ 

A gentleman Ought not to run, or 
walk in too great a hurry along the 
Hi^ts ; for it is beneath the dignity of 
a pcrfon of any rank, and more becom- 
ing a running-footman or a poft-boy \ 
befides that, in running, a man appears 
fatigued, perfpires freely, and puiFs and 

* The author feems to fpeak with paitloilar 
fplccn againft thcfc embroidered, feathered fops, 

Wows J 
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Uows; all which are mifbecoming a 
man of any confeqaence* 

Nor yet ought our pace to be To very 
flow and tortoife-like, nor fo ftately and 
alFeded, like that of fome lady of qua- 
lity, or a bride. 

To ftagger, likewife, or totter about 
as we walk ; and to ftretch ourfelves 
out, as it were, with monftrous firides, 
U foolifh and ridiculous. 

Neither ought your hands to hang 
dangling down ; nor yet your arms to be 
projected or tolTed backwards and for« 
wards, like a plowman that is fowing; 
his corn. 

Nether fliould you ftare a man in the 
face, whom you meet, with yaur eyes 
fixed upon him, as if you faw fome- 
thing to wonder at in his appearance. 

There arc fome people, likewife, who 
walk like a timorous or blind horfe, 
lifting up. their legs fo high, as if they- 
were drawing them out of a bulhel : 
and fome who ftamp their feet with great 

violence 
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violence againft the ground, and with a 
noife hardly exceeded by the rumbling of 
4 waggon. One man throws his feet 
out obliquely, as if he were kicking 
at you ; this man knocks one knee 
againft the other, or perhaps 'ftoops 
down at every ftep to pull up his flock- 
ings. There are fome, who, by an in- 
decent ^notion of their rumps, have an 
unequal kind of gait, like the waddling 
of a duck* ; all which things, though not 
of much confequence, yet, being fome- 
what awkward and ungenteel, ufually 
difpleafe. 

For fuppofe you had an horfe, 
which had fome defedl in his mouth, fo 
that his tongue hung oddly out ; though 
that circumilance might detract nothing, 
perhaps, from his real goodnefs, yet he 

• Italy having been fo long harraffed by civil 

Vars, did not, probably, abound in dancing- 

mafters at this time, who would have regulated 

thefe matters, as well as his Grace of Bene- 

vento. 

N would 
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would othcrwife have been ni6re valu- 
ablfe ; and you would fell him at a much 
lefs price on that account, not becaufe 
he was lefs fpirited or courageous, but 
lefs elegant and lefs handfome for that 
defeft. If, therefore, in brute animals, 
nay, even in things void of life or fen- 
fation, grace and elegance are fo much 
prized (as we often fee two houfes, 
equally well-built and well-furnifhed, 
one of which {hall yet be more faleable, 
and at a greater price, if it has a fym- 
liietry and proportion which the other 
wants) how much more ought this grace 
and elegance to be ftudied and efteemed 
amongfl mankind 1 



BehchJtour of Table, 

§ It is very rude, when at table, to 
fcratch any part of your body. 

You Dttght to take care, alfo, if {>of- 
fible, not to fpit during that time 1 or, 

if 
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If you are under a neceffity of doing it. 
It ought to be done in fonie decent man- 
ner, I have fomctimes heard, that there 
were whole nations * formerly, fo tem- 
perate, and of fo dry an habit of body, 
from frequent exercife, that they never 
fpit or blew their nofes on any occafion* 
Why cannot we, therefore, contain our 
fpittle for fo fhort a fpace of time, at 
Icaft, as is fpent at our meals ? 

We {hould likewife be careful not to 
cram in our food fo greedily, and with 
fo voracious an appetite, as to caufe us 
to hickup, or to be guilty of any thing 
elfe that may offend the eyes or the 
cars of the company ; which they do, 
who eat in fuch an hurry, as, by their 
puffing and blowing, to be very trouble- 
fome to thofe who fit near them. 

It is alfo very indecent to rub your 
teeth with the table-cloth or napkin ; 
and to endeavour to pick them with your 
£nger is more fo. 

* Xenoph. Cyropstd. 

N 2 In 
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In the prcfence alfo of others, to wafh 
your mouthy and to fquirt out the wine 
with which you have performed that ope- 
ration, is very unpolite. 

When the table is cleared, to carry 
«bout your tooth-pick in your mouth, 
like a bird going to build his neft, or to 
flick it behind your ear, as a barber does 
his comb, is no very genteel cuftom. 

They alfo are undoubtedly miftaken 
in their notions of politenefs, who carry 
their tooth-pick cafes hanging * down 
from their necks : for, befides that it is 
an odd fight for a gentleman to produce 
any thing of that kind from his bofom^ 
like fome ftrolling pedlar, this incon- 
venience muft alfo follow from fuch a 
pra<Sice, that he who afts thus, difco- 
vers that he is but too well furnifhed with 
every inftrument of luxury, and too 
anxious about every thing that relates to 

♦ We fee in the piflures of Chaucer, (who 
had been much in Italy) a pen-knife, (if I 
niiflake not) hanging in this manner* 

the 
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the belly : and I can fee no reafon why 
the fame perfons might not as well dif- 
play a filver fpoon hanging about their 
hecks. 

To lean with your elbows upon the 
table, or to fill both your cheeks fo full, 
that your jaws feem fwelled, is by no 
means agreeable. 

Neither ought you, by any token or 
gefture, to difcover, that you take too 
great pleafure in any kmd of food or 
wine ; which is a cuftom more proper 
for inn-keepers and parafites. 

To invite thofe who fit at table with 
you to cat, by expreiSons of this kind: 
*' IVhat ! have you proclaimed a fajl to^ 
*' day ?'* or, *' Perhaps here is nothing at 
** table you can make a dinner of:^* or, 
** Prayy Sir^ tafle this or this dijh'' Thus 
to invite people, I fay, is by no means 
a laudable cuftom, though now become 
familiar to almoft every one, and prac- 
tifed in every family: for though thefe 
officious people ihew, that the perfon 

N 3 whom 
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5vhom tbey thus invite is really the ob^ 
jeft of their care ; yet they give occafion, 
by this means, to the perfon invited, to 
be lefs free in his behaviour, and make 
bim blufh at the thought of being the 
fubjedt of obfervation. 

For any one to take upon him to help 
another to any thing that is fet upon the 
table, I do not think very polite ; unlefs, 
perhaps, the perfon who does this is of 
much fuperior dignity, fo that he who 
receives it is honoured by the offer : 
for, if this be done amongft equals, he 
that offers any thing to another, appears, 
in fome meafure, to affedl a fuperiority 
over him : fometimes too, what is of- 
fered may not be agreeable to the pa- 
late of another. Befides, a man, by this 
means, feems to intimate, that the en- 
tertainment is not very liberally furnifh- 
ed out ; or, at leaft, that the diihes are 
placed in a prepofterous order, when 
one abounds and another wants. And 
it is poffible that the perfon who gives 

the 
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the entertatnni^nt may not be verjr welf 
pleafed with fucjn a freedpm* Nev^r- 
^helefs, in this refpe<^, we ought rather 
to do what is ufually <)one, than what wi^ 
may think would be better done : for^ it 
is more advifeable, in qaf^s pf this na- 
ture, to err with the multitude, than to 
te Angular even in aSing rightly. But 
whatever may be proper or improper in 
this refpeil, you (hould never refufe any 
thing that is offered you ; for you will 
be thought either to defpife or to reprove 
him that offers it. 

To drink to any one, and teaze him 
to pledge you in larger glafles, againft 
his inclination, is in itfelf an execrable 
cuflom ; which, however, has fo far 
prevailed, as to appear impoffible, almofl 
ever to be abolifhed. But you, my 
Lord,- as being a young gentleman of a 
liberal education, will, I am perfuaded^ 
gladly abftain from this vile pradtice; 
though, if you fhould be urged by others, 
and cannot entirely refift their importu- 

N 4 nity. 
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nity, you may thank them, and fay, that 
you willingly yield them the viftory ; or, 
without taking a larger draught, you 
may lightly tafte what is prcfented to 
you, 

And indeed this cuftom of drink- 
ing healths is fufficiently ancient; and 
was formerly much pradtifed in Greece 
itfelf : for * Socrates is highly applauded 
by fome writers, that after fpending the 
whole night in drinking largely with 
Ariftophanes, as foon as it was light in 
the morning, he would delineate and de- 
monftrate any the moft fubtle geometri- 
cal problem, without the leaft hefita- 
tion J an evident proof, indeed, that the 
wine had not yet done him any injury; 
but this is' rather to be afcribed to the 
ftrength of his brain, and to a good confti- 
tution, than to the temperance of a phi- 
lofopher. Yet, from this inftance, and 
other frivolous arguments, fome people 

* Phto Symp. 

have 
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have endeavoured, to 'prove the cxpedp 
cncy of drinking freely fometimes ; 
though I can by no means aflent to their 
opinion ; notwithftanding that, by a; 
pompous parade of words, fome learned 
men have fo managed it, that an unjuit 
caufe has often gained the vicSory, and 
reafpn fubmitted to fophiftry and chicane. 
—But to return to our fubjeft. 

No one, (as I hinted before) ought to 
(hift any part of his drefs ; particularly, 
to put ofF a flocking, or the like, be- 
fore genteel company : for thele things 
are evidently indecent ; and no man of 
any modefty would difcover any part of 
his'perfon before others, which either 
nature or cuftom has ufually concealed. 

Nor ought we to comb our hair or 
wafli our hands before company; for 
thefe things are more properly done ia 
our drefliijg-room than in public j ex- 
cept the ufual wafhing of our hands be- 
fore dinner or fupper ; for, on thofe oc- 
cafions, though youfhould think it real I)^ 

unjicceffary. 
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uiutfcelTaty, you pught to wafc in fight 
qf thQ company, that be who dips in the 
fame diOx with yoM, may be ceruin that 
your hand$ are clean ♦. 

Nor ought yoH to qome into the pj-e- 
fence of othera i^ your night-cap ; nor 
yet tp trufs up yoqr points t in their 
fight. 

There are others who have an habit 
of diftending their jaws every moment, 
twifting in their ey^s, inflating their 
cheeks, puffing, blowing, and many 
other inelegant ways of disfiguring their 
. faces ; from which, if they at all ftudied 

what was becoming, they would entirely 
abftain. For Pallas herfelf, as the poets 
feign, ufed fometime^ to amufe herfelf 
• ji/ . with playing upon the pipe j in which 
flie was arrived at no common degree of 
excellence ; but as ihe was one day very 






* This feems odd only from the difference of 
our manners. 

t Literally, to tie up your breeches to your 
^aidcoat* 

j; intent 
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ittt^At upon ber amufement, 0)e ftrolled 
to a foiiuMaiii ; where, (urveying berfelf 
in the liquid murroTy amd obfeiviog th« 
flrange and monftrous appearance of her 
countenancei ibe bluihed* aivl immedi- 
ately threw away her pipe * : nqr iudeed 
without very good reafon i for thefe kind 
of wind-inftruments are not fit for 
a lady, nor indeed for a gentleman; 
but for the lower fort of people, who, 
through neceflity, are obliged to pradife 
it as a profeffion. 

What is here faid of this inelegant 
diflortion of the face, is applicable to 
every other part of the human body. It 
is ungenteel to be continually thrufting 
out your tongue, or twifting up your 
beard, as many do ; to fmack your fin- 
gers or rub your hands ; *' to elaborate a 
*' figh,'* with a peculiarly doleful found, 4 

(like people in a fever) which many 
people are guilty of; or to afie£t a fud- 

• Ovid* Faft. U 6, &c. 

den 
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den fhivering over your whole body ; or 
to bawl out when youare gaping^ like 
a country fellow that has been fleeping 
in a hay-loft. 

He alfo who, either in token of ad- 
miration or by way of fneer, makes a 
particular kind of noife with his mouth, 
exhibits an idea of deformity, as you 
yourfelf obferve ; and thcfe things, which 
are thus expreiled by figns, differ but 
little from the things themfelves *. 

We ought alfo to abftain from a 
foolifli, ruftic, and infipid horfe-laugh : 
neither (hould we laugh, merely bccaufe 
we have contraded a (lily habit of 
laughing, perhaps, rather than from any 
neceflity there is for it : nor ought you 
ever to laugh at any joke or fmart faying 
f of your own ; for you will be thought 

to applaud your own wit. It belongs 

to the company, and not to him who 

* 

* It is not eafy to guefs what the author here 
alludes to, * 

I fays 
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fays a good thing, to exprefs their ap<*' 
probation by a laugh. 

I (hall add to thefe remarks on beautjr 
and grace, that we ihould obferve what 
kind of geftures or motions of the body 
we make ufe of, efpecially when we ' 
are talking to any one ; for it frequently 
happens, that a man is fo intent upon 
the fubjefl: of the converfation, as to pay 
little regard to what we are now treating 
of. Hence one man feems to totter with 
his head, as if he were drunk : another 
looks at the perfon he is talking to witfir^ 
his eyes afkew ; one eye-brow cocked 
up to his fore-head, the other funk down 
to his chin. This man diftorts his mouth 
into various forms -, another fputters the 
face of the perfon he is converling with. 
You will find feme people alfo, who 
flourlfli and tofs their hands about, while 
they are talking to you, as if they were 
driving away the flies from you : all 
which anions have in them a deformity 
and want of grace. Pindar, an exccl- 

■ lent 
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kni Greek poet, obferves^ thfltwhttev^ 
is pleafing, amiable^ and elegant^ ta 
formed by the hinds of * Veniis and the 
GnaceSk 

It wduM be endlefs to enumerate 
the affeflations, of one maH that cemes 
out of his couming«-houfe, with his pen 
fttcking behind his ear ; or of another, 
who^ after dinner, will carry his napkin 
round the room in his teeth, or lay up 
his legs^on the table, or fpit upon hia 
fingers, from a principle of neatnefs > and 
^.-'iSther trifling follies innumerable; which^ 
^ ^ Us they are infinite, I will not attempt to 

co]l6<£l and record them, vi^hen probably 
many perfons will be of opinion, that £ 
have already been too tedious in the par* 

rticulars which I have mentioned f. 

♦ Ult. Olymp. Od. 

f N»B* As the autkor h faid to have been 
forty years in finilhing this treatife, it is probable, 
that Tome of the laft remarks were added occa- 
fionallyi tlie tranflator^ therefore, thought it 
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Yet, Sir, I would not have you ima* 
gine, that, becaufe each of the parti- 
culars hitherto mentioned is marked but 
with a flight degree of error, therefore 
there can be no great harm in neglect- 
ing the whole ; for here, (as I obferved 
in the beginning of this difcourfe) from 
a number of there flight errors, ^e con- 
fiderable degree of guilt may be i 
And the more trifling they are, wit 
much the greater caution and attention 
ought we to guard againft them : becaufe. 
it is not fo eafy to difcern when we are 
guilty of them ; and, if they are ne- 
glefted, they grow infenfibly into an 
habit. Now, as trifling expences, if 
they are frequent, fecretly confifme even 
a conflderable fortune ; fo thefe flight of- 
fences, if frequently repeated, debafe 

beft to tranfpofe them, and infert them before the 
conclufioD* 

even 
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even the liioft excellent charafters : — Let 
not the force, therefore, of what has 
been faid, be fet at nought and eluded 
by a contemptuous laugh* 



^ T H E END. 
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